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NEW SUPPLEMENTARY READING 





HOLBROOK’S DRAMATIC READER FOR 
LOWER -GRADES 


40 Cents Years 3-5 


Sixteen little plays, based on popular nursery 
tales, which make use of the dramatic instinct 
possessed by every child and afford a _ helpful 
training for the imagination. By putting them- 
selves in the places of the characters whose parts 
they take, the pupils will learn to read with spon- 
taneity, natural tones, and expression. They will 
take keen delight in this form of reading and lose 
that artificiality which is unfortunately so uni- 
versal, 


CARPENTER’S HOW THE WORLD 


IS HOUSED 


60 Cents Years 5-8 


Being the third volume of Carpenter’s Readers 
on Commerce and Industry, which deal with the 
primary necessities of man—food, clothing and 
shelter. The children are taken all over the 
globe, to learn for themselves where the mate- 
rials in their houses come from and how they 
are prepared for use. They also see the various 
kinds of houses of other countries, and in their 
travels learn to know the principal trade routes 
and the world of commerce. They are taught the 
evolution of the house, and have a glance at some 
of the buildings of the past. This book is in ac- 
cord with the present tendency to teach the ele- 
ments of commercial dnd industrial geography in 
the upper grammar grades, and is most attrac- 
tively illustrated. 





PATRI’S WHITE PATCH 
40 Cents Years 3-5 


The present demand among schools for a “con- 
tent story,’ with a continuous interest for the 
pupil, is met by this unusually attractive book. 
The story tells of the adventures of a little boy 
who dreams that he is changed into an ant. The 
wonderful social organization of the ants is 
clearly and interestingly described; their battles, 
their work and play, and their insect neighbors 
and enemies, are all graphically portrayed. The 
illustrations are especially expressive and _ inter- 
esting. : 


NIXON-ROULET’S INDIAN FOLK 
TALES 


40 Cents Years 7-8 

No other collection of Indian tales for school 
use covers so great an extent of territory. The 
majority of the stories are wholly original. Al- 
most all the tribes of North America from Nova 
Scotia to Alaska are represented by their legends. 
The language follows, to some degree, the Indians’ 
mode of expression, and the stories illustrate their 
primitive ideas of the Great Spirit, the Creation, 
the Deluge, the introduction of fire, the beginnings 
of agriculture, etc. Interspersed with these myth- 
ical tales are other stories of savage life, which will 
be equally interesting to children. The illustrations 
of the book are striking in their simplicity and show 
to some extent the Indians’ ideas of pictorial repre- 
sentation. 





any teacher. Ask for 





Our collection of Supplementary Reading now comprises 239 volumes, on all subjects and 
for all grades. An Illustrated Catalogue of 76 pages describing all these books will be sent to 


+ A GUIDE TO GOOD READING 








AMERICAN. BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK 





CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 





$1.25 A YEAR 
ts CENTS A COPY 



























































An Irresistible C ynbination 
A Brig ait Woman and 


SAPOLIO 


| There’s no making or keeping a home without them. 
Sapolio is the willing servant of bright women. 
everywhere. It Cleans, Scours, Polishes. Not 
only does the great, solid cake make easy the cleaning 
of a hundred things, from floors to pans, but it also 


WORKS WITHOUT WASTE 
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Important New Books 











PRIMARY LANGUAGE LESSONS 
By Emma Sert, Teacher, Normal Training Depart- 
ment, Kansas City, Mo. 

35 cents. 

The object of this little volume is to lead children 
of the second and third grades into the habit of 
speaking and writing the English language correctly. 
To accomplish this, the author has prepared a drill 
book which emphasizes the reproduction of many of 
the short stories current in our literature, and also 
introduces practice exercises to familiarize the pupils 
with correct forms. Beginning with simple, gradu- 
ated exercises, they are continued till a general 
principle is inductively reached. Attention, through 
practice, is given to troublesome verb-forms. Many 
of the lessons are designed to awaken and sustain 
the child’s interest in natural objects, and to put him 
in sympathetic relations with living things. The 
author has written from the standpoint of the child, 
and in language that the child can readily under- 
stand. The book, too, is so unconventional that the 
Suggestions to Teachers, which follow, are all that 
is necessary to guide the novice in the successful 
use of it. 








STANDARD SHORT COURSE FOR 
EVENING SCHOOLS 


By Witt1am EstasrookK CHANCELLOR, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Norwalk, Connecticut. 
50 cents. 


A systematic course of practical, elementary les- 
sons in English, including reading, language, and 
spelling, in arithmetic, in civil government, in phy- 
siology, for students in evening schools, especially 
the foreign-born and the adult beginners. All: the 
materials necessary for such instruction are here 
provided. This one-book course is designed for the 
convenience of towns and cities with evening 
schools, desiring an abundance of well selected and 
well graded material at moderate price. It has been 
prepared largely from the author’s four-book series 
for evening schools, issued some years ago and now 
in very wide and successful use throughout the 
country. This course teaches English to foreigners 
by the direct method—little time is spent in trans- 
lating. The use of clear, simple pictures to illus- 
trate the lessons is a conspicuous and valuable fea- 
ture. Learning in this way, as the child learns, is 
not only natural but best. Difficulties are reduced 
to a minimum, and progress is sure. 





Reading with 


Expression 





BALDWIN & BENDER’S READERS 


By James Batpwin, Author of Baldwin’s School Readers, assests Readers, etc., and Ipa C. Benper, Super- 


visor of Primary Grades, Buffalo, N. Y. 


An Eight Book Series or a Five Book Series 


The authorship of this new series is conclusive 
evidence of its rare worth, of its happy union of the 
ideal and the practical. The chief design of the 
books is to help pupils to acquire the art and habit 
of reading so well as to give pleasure both to them- 
selves and to those who listen to them. They teach 
reading with expression, and the selections have, 
to a large extent, been chosen for this purpose. 

These readers are very teachable and readable, 
and are unusually interesting both in selections and 
in illustrations. The selections are of a very high 
literary quality. Besides the choicest schoolbook 
classics, there are a large number which have never 
before appeared in school readers. The contents are 
well balanced between prose and poetry, and the 
subject matter is unusually varied. Beginning with 





the Third Reader, selections relating to similar 
subjects or requiring similar methods of study or 
recitation, are grouped together. Many selections 
are in dialogue form and suitable for dramatization. 

The First Reader may be used with any method of 
teaching reading, for it combines the best ideas of 
each. A number of helpful new features are also 
included. Each reading lesson is on a right-hand 
page, and is approached by a series of preparatory 
exercises on the preceding left-hand page. 

The illustrations constitute the finest and most 
attractive collection ever brought together in a 
series of readers. There are over 600 in all, every 
one made especially for these books by an artist 
of national reputation. 
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The Complete Story of Old 


Mother Hubbard 
and the Fullest Recorded Account of 
Her Wonderful Dog 
Told by LADBROKE BLACK 
Illustrated in color and black and 
white by Dudley Tennant. 4to, cloth. 
Colored cover insert. $1.00. 


Gervas and the Magic Castle 


By BLANCHE V, HARVEY 
Illustrated in color and black and 
white by Harry Rountree. Small 4to, 
cloth. olored cover insert. 75 cents. 


The New Book of Animals 
By HORACE G. GROSER 

Fully illustrated with numerous full- 
page color and black-and-white draw- 
ings. An exhaustive and comprehen- 
sive work on and about animals the 
world over. Beautifully printed and 
illustrated by George Rankin, A. Scott 
Rankin, Colsorne Pearce and others. 
Large 4to, cloth, $2.50 net. 


The New Book of Birds 


By HORACE G, GROSER 
A companion volume to the New Book 
of Animals. Large 4to, cloth, $2.50 net. 


The Old Testament Story 
Told to the Young 
By GLADYS DAVIDSON 
Author of “Stories from Operas.” II- 


lustrated in double tone from old mas- 
terpieces. 8vo, cloth, $2.00 net. 


Songs of Innocence 
By WILLIAM BLAKE 
With a Preface by Thomas Seccombe. 
Illustrated with 12 full-page colored 
plates by Honor C, Appleton. Printed 
in two colors on fine paper, and illus- 
trated with beautiful full-page colored 
half-tones. 4to, cloth, gilt top, $1.50 net. 


The Six Little Pennypackers 
By SOPHIE SWETT 

A charming story, full of life and ad- 
venture of six children and their home 
in a lighthouse, their trip on the good 
schooner Alphonso, their shipwreck, 
and their rescue by the circus steamer. 
Illustrated by Frank T. Merrill. 12mo, 
cloth, 75 cents. 


Christmas in Sweden 
A Festival of Light 
By SARAH GERTRUDE POMEROY 
12mo, cloth, illustrated, 50 cents. 


Adventures of Pony Dexter 


Illustrated by Diantha H. Marlowe. 
A delightful story of a pony who after 
losing a race was sold, stolen by the 
gypsies, beaten and abused and, finally, 
after many mishaps and adventures, 
was returned to his rightful owners. 


12mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


Pinky Winky Stories 
A New Rebus Book for Little Folks 
By MARGARET JOHNSON 
Oblong cloth, 75 cents. 


Estes’ Rambles Series 


With about 40 illustrations in color 
and from photographs in each. 
RAMBLES IN THE BLACK FOREST, 

By I. A. Wytie. 

Author of “My German Year.” 
RAMBLES IN THE FRENCH CHA- 
TEAUX COUNTRY. 

By Frances M. Gostling. 

Author of “The Bretons at Home.” 
4to, cloth, inlaid cover, each boxed, 
$2.50 net. 





Chatterbox for 1911 


Over four hundred pages, and 
with more than two hundred and 
fifty full-page illustrations, eight 
of which are in color. 4to, illus- 
trated board covers, $1.25. Hand- 
somely bound in cloth, full gilt, 
$1.75. 


. 5s hy) 1 


DANA ESTES & COMPANY PUBLISHERS BOSTON MASS. _jf 











Sunday for 1910 


The well-known companion vol- 
ume to Chatterbox, of which it 
has been stated “no better vol- 
ume of its kind exists.” Fully 
illustrated with full-page and 
text illustrations and colored 
plates, uniform with Chatterbox. 
4to, illustrated boards, $1.25. 
4to, cloth, gilt top, $1.75. 











The Minute Boys of Phila- 
delphia 
By JAMES OTIS 
Author of “Minute Boys of Boston,” 


ete. Illustrated by Bridgman. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 





The Crooked Trail 


By LEWIS B. MILLER 

Author of “The White River Raft.” 
Illustrated by J. W. F. Kennedy. A 
eng | narrative of the vigorous, stir- 
ring life in that period of the history 
of Texas which immediately followed 
that of the pioneers. Large 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


Seeing the World 
By ASCOT HOPE 


The Adventures of a Young Moun- 
taineer. With colored illustrations by 
Gordon Brown. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


Two Noble Lives 
By LAURA E. RICHARDS 
Biographical Sketches of the lives of 
Samuel Gridley Howe and Julia Ward 


Howe, parents of the author. Iilus- 
trated, 12mo, cloth, $1.00 net. 


Beautiful England Series 

Twelve volumes have now been is- 
sued in this exquisite series. The new 
titles are: 

CAMBRIDGE, By Noel Bardell. 

NORWICH AND THE BROADS. By 
Walter Jerrold. 

THE HEART OF WESSEX. By 
Sidney Heath. 

THE CORNISH REVIERA. 
Sidney Heath. oss ” 

DICKENS-LAND, By J, A. Nicklin, 

Other Volumes in Preparation. 

Illustrated in color by Ernest Hasle- 
hurst. 8vo, boards, in a box matching 
the binding. Price, $1.25. 


The Heavens and Their Story 
By ANNIE and ws oe MUNDER 


Not a text-book; a retelling of the 
stories told by the heavenly bodies, so 
that those who will may read them for 
themselves. 


The Animals and Their Story 


By W. PERCIVAL WESTELL 
F.L.S., M.B.0.U. 
_ The work is mapped out in four sec- 
tions, illustrated with numerous black 
and white drawings and eight colored 
illustrations. 4to, cloth, gilt. Each, 
$2.00 net. 


A Voyage to the Arctic in 
the Whaler Aurora 


By DAVID MOORE LINDSAY 

A vivid and interesting account of 
the author’s personal experience as a 
surgeon on a Dundee whaler.  Illus- 
trated with 60 reproductions of photo- 
graphs taken by the author. 12mo, 
cloth, $2.00. 


Captain Cartwright’s 
Journal 


Edited by Dr, C. W. TOWNSEND 

Author of “A Labrador Spring,’ 
“Along the Labrador Coast.” An ac- 
count of his trading expedition to 
Labrador during the early history of 
the country. Large 12mo, cloth, ‘$2.00 
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The Baker & Taylor Company’s New Fall Books 


Juvenile Carey of St. Ursula’s 
Jane Brewster Reid. A_ story of 
A Child’s Guide to Living Things 


friendships at a girls’ boarding school. 
12mo. 3825 pages. Illustrated by Sarah 
Edwin Tenney Brewster. An account 
in narrative and readable prose of the cents. 


Noble Ives. et, $1.25. Postage 10 
familiar forms and processes of life. 





Mother Goose 
Clifton Johnson, Editor. A charming 
version, printed on a broad page in 
large, clear type, *with text drawings. 
Square 8vo. 200 pages. [Illustrated in 
duotone with line cuts, end papers, etc., 
roe by Will Bradley and others, Net, 


~ 12mo. Fully illustrated. Net, $1.20. Alice in Wonderland 1.25. Postage 12 cents. 
shniteidh Aries Lewis Carroll. Illustrated by George Little Folks’ Book of Verse 
A Chil d’s Gui de to the Bible Soper. Uniform with Tales from Clifton Johnson, Editor. Contains-the 


x Shakespeare, Kingsley’s Heroes, Kings- 
George Hodges, D.D. A sympathetic ley’s 

introduction to the Bible. 12mo._ II- 
lustrated. Net, $1.20. Postage 10 cents. 


Gift Books— 


world-wide favorites of poetry for chil- 
dren’s reading. Uniform with Robin 
Hood, Arabian Nights, etc. 12mo. 320 
pages. Illus. Net, $1.00. Postage 10 cents. 


The Poets’ New England 


Helen A. Clarke. Records the charm 


ater Babies. Square 8vo. 300 
pages. With many illustrations in color 
and line. $1.50. 


Loves of the Poets 
Richard Le Gallienne, The loves of 
the Brownings, Michael Angelo and 





Life of Charles Dickens 


John Forster. Memorial Edition. Pro- 
fusely illustrated with over 500 pic- 
tures. 2 vols, Imp. 8vo. 
Carriage extra. 


Net, $7.00. 


Victoria Colonna, Dante, Gabriel Ros- 
setti and Miss Siddals, Mary Queen of 
Scots and Chastelard, Petrarch and 
Laura. George Sand and Chopin, etc. 
12mo. 260 pages. Fully illustrated, 
with portraits, decorative borders, end 
papers, etc. Net, $1.50. Postage 12 cents. 


of New England scenes which have 
been celebrated by the poets. Uniform 
with Hawthorne’s Country and Long- 
fellow’s Country. 8vo. 350 pages. 
Fully illustrated. Frontispiece in color. 
Boxed. Net, $2.50. Postage 26 cents. 





Other Notable Books— 


The Life of David C. Broderick, 
a Senator of the Fifties 


Jeremiah Lynch, New edition, en- 
larged and revised. A striking portrait 


The Book of Scottish Poetry 


Sir George Douglas Bart. Contains 
the representative poetry of Scotland. 
8vo. 928 pages. Cloth. Net, $2.50. 
Oxford paper edition. 12mo. (Bulk 
M%-inch.) Net. $3.50. Postage 10 cents. 


by men of French descent. Based on 
thorough research. New edition. 8vo. 
Cloth. 448 pages. $2.00. 


The Women of Tomorrow 


William Hard. An incisive and bril- 
liant treatment of the changes in the 


The French Blood in America 


Lucian J. Fosdick. A careful account 
of the part played in American history 


Portrait Catalogue sent free on request. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 33 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK 


of the California Senator who turned 
the tide in favor of the Union in his 
State. 12mo. About 800 pages. Illus- 
trated. Net, $1.50. 


status of women. 12mo. 300 pages. 
Fully illustrated. Net, $1.50. Postage 
12 cents. 














§| THE ALDINE METHOD AND THE ALDINE READERS 


A PRIMER AND SEVEN READERS 


“Never before have we been able to get such good results.” 
“My teachers are enthusiastic; so are their pupils.” 
“The progress the children are making is simply remarkable.” 


CAN YOU AFFORD NOT TO KNOW THE METHOD AND READERS THUS PRAISED? 


The great problem of how to teach children to learn to read easily, quickly, and 
well, without monotony for the teacher and without drudgery for the pupil, but 
by processes joyful as well as effective, has been solved for all time by the Aldine 
method. 

The teacher’s manual, “Learning to Read,” tells in detail how it is done. 





There is no evidence of “method” in the Aldine Readers themselves. 
Better supplementary readers than the Aldine cannot be found. 
For Grades One to Seven. 


INTERESTING CHEERFUL WHOLESOME INSPIRING 





THE ALDINE SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


FOR THE FIRST THREE GRADES 


That’s Why Stories 
FOR SECOND GRADE 


Short Stories for Little Folks 
FOR FIRST GRADE 
Children delight in the stories, fables, and tales supplied them in these fascinating books. 


Fables from Afar 
FOR THIRD GRADE 














| 
NEWSON AND COMPANY - New York=-Boston-Chicago 
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‘CHAUTAUQUA 


Means these three things 
Which interests you? 











A System of Home Reading 


Definite results from the use of spare minutes. 
American year now in progress. Ask for 
C. L. S. C. Quarterly. 


A Vacation School 


Competent Instruction. Thirteen Depart- 
ments. Over 2,500 enrollments yearly. The 
best environment for study. Notable lectures. 
Expense moderate. July and August. Ask 
for Summer School Catalog. 


A Summer Town Among the Trees 


All conveniences of living, the pure charm 
of nature, and advantages of culture that are 
famed throughout the world. Organized 
sports, both aquatic and on land. Professional 
men’s clubs. Women’s conferences. Great 
lectures and recitals. July and August. Ask 
for Program Quarterly. 











CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION 


CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORK 
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Joyce of the Jasmines 


By Ralph Henry Barbour 
This sweet, picturesque, charming holiday story, 
SeeMeeny bound and boxed, will make a splendid 
giit. 
Colored illustrations by Underwood. Dainty page 
decorations and cloth binding. $2.00. In a box. 





An Accidental Honeymoon 
By David Potter 


A sparkling and breezy romance of modern times, 
the scenes laid in Maryland. 


Chronicles of Fairy Land 


By Fergus Hume 


These classic fairy-land chronicles, handsomely bound, 
with colored illustrations, by Maria L. Kirk. 


Octavo. Decorated cloth, $1.50. 





Hans Andersen’s 
Fairy Tales 


Exquisitely illustrated by Maria L. Kirk, printed in 
clear type, with decorative headpieces and lining 


Illustrated in color by Geo. W. Gage. 
Ornamental. 
Postpaid $1.50. 


tions. 
In a box. 


papers, all make this book one that children will 
revel in, 
Octavo. 


Page decora- 
Cloth $1.85 net. 





Decorated cloth, $1.50. 





The True Daniel Webster 
By Sidney George Fisher 

A true history of this great man’s life, with 

much information and many new scenes never 

before published. 

Illustrated. 8vo, Buckram. Gilt top. $2.00 net. 

Postpaid $2.15. 


Myths and Legends 
of Flowers, Trees, Fruits and 
lants 
In all Ages and all Climes 
By Charles M. Skinner 


An invaluable work of nature lore, with photo- 
gravure frontispiece and ten illustrations in duo- 





The Far Triumph 


By Elizabeth Dejeans 
Mrs. Dejeans’ enthralling novel of modern Amer- 
ican life. 
8 colored illustrations by Martin Justice. 12mo, 
Cloth. $1.25 net. Postpaid $1.37. 





I Fasten A Bracelet 


By David Potter 
You will enjoy this wholesome out-of-doors ro- 
mance, with its unusual plot, sparkling dialogue 
and startling climax. 


Colored frontispiece by Martin Justice. 12mo, 


Cloth $1.25 net. Postpaid $1.37. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


tone. 
2mo. Ornamental ot $1.50 net. Postpaid 
1.65. 








PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 





IMMEDIATELY SUCCESSFUL 





GRADED MELODIES 


FOR 


INDIVIDUAL SIGHT SINGING 


BY GEORGE OSCAR BOWEN 


President Music Section New York Teachers’ Association; Supervisor of Music, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


In 8 Parts in Portfolios, each containing ninety (90) Melody strips (for the 
pupils) with Melody sheet (for the teacher) and Record sheet. 


PRICE PER PARI 75 CENTS 


Already in use in Hartford, Greenwich, Middletown, Stamford, Windham, 
Conn.; Lowell, Lynn, Salem, So. Hadley, Northampton, Orange, Warren, 
Mass.; Elizabeth, Rahway, Westfield, East Orange, New Brunswick, Summit, 
N. J.; Port Chester, Schenectady, Oneonta, Hastings, Yonkers, Dobbs Ferry, Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y.; Dayton, O.; Des Moines, Iowa. 





THE A. S. BARNES COMPANY 


381 FOURTH AVENUE - - - - ,|NEW YORK 
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Illustrated Books for Young People 





The Witch’s Kitchen 


Numerous colored plates, drawings in black and white, and pen-and-ink sketches 
Ric cccconsccsesens eck bovcssopeces (nd gs owdes OF $2. 


The High Deeds of Finn 


16 colored illustrations by Stephen Reid................ $1.50 net; postage, 15 cents. 


The Story of the Crusades 


Stories of the Scottish Border 


16 full-page illustrations by M. Meredith Williams.................... $1.50 postpaid. 


Stories of India’s Gods and Heroes 


16 illustrations in color by Evelyn Paul................ $1.50 net; postage, 15 cents. 


Harald, First of the Vikings 


16 illustrations in color by Gertrude D. Hammond.. ...$1.50 net; postage, 15 cents. 


Send for our Catalogue and Latest Announcements. 


-00 net; postage, 20 cents. 


By E. M. WILMOT-BUXTON 
16 full-page illustrations by M. Meredith Williams, and a map......... $1.50 postpaid. 


ee E 


Pewitehss Leer, 


By GERALD YOUNG 


By T. W. ROLLESTON 


By S. and W. PLATT 





By W. D. MONRO 


By CHARLES YOUNG 








THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY - 


426-428 WEST BROADWAY 


wald Firat of the’ 
y Pibinas 


eee 


NEW YORK CITY 
































Thorndike’s 
Exercises in Arithmetic 


Fivebooks covering the work of the first five years of school 


By EDWARD L. THORNDIKE 
Prof. of Educational Psychology in Teachers College 
Columbia University 


A Radical Departure 


IN THE 


Teaching of Arithmetic 


The pupil writes the answer to a printed 
example in the book itself. 

The eye-strain of copying figures is elim- 
inated. 


The pupil does one and one half to four 
times as much work as he could do in the 
same time if he had to copy the figures. 


Cost little more than that of the mere paper 
which the pupil would use to do an equal 
number of examples. 


Nos. I, 2, 3, 4, 5. 
Pupil’s Edition, 10c each. Teacher’s Edition, 15c each. 


FRANK D. BEATTYS & CO. 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








ON NEW YORK CITY LIST 


THE BUCKWALTER READERS 


Have You Seen Them? 
Well Graded Well Bound 
Very Interesting Reading Matter 





List No. List Price 
2095—Buckwalter Easy Primer. .$ .20 
2098—Buckwalter Easy First 
ae hee Be Re ie ¥. 
2099—Buckwalter Second Reader .27 
2100—Buckwalter Third Reader .34 
2101—Buckwalter Fourth Reader, 


ee OID, ship bs cat 50 
6767—Buckwalter Fifth Reader, 
CED BURN os) ceaiiors 56 


Usual liberal discount for introduction 


Sale Constantly Increasing. Correspondence 
Solicited 





PARKER P. SIMMONS 
3 East 14th Street 








1 
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SOME OF LITTLE, BROWN & CO.’S HOLIDAY BOOKS 





A complete biogr: 
hitherto unpublished 


aphy of each of the 
$2.50 net; by mail, $2.66 


$2.00 net; by mail, $2.15. 


The Brownings: Their Life and Art 
BY LILIAN WHITING 


rowning letters, Fully illustrated. Boxed, 


Memories of the White House 

; BY COL. W. H. CROOK 
_Home life of the presidents from Lincoln to Roosevelt. “He 
ives most intimate pictures.”—Chicago Tribune, 


wedded poets, rich in 


Illustrated. work, 





Goethe and His Woman Friends 
BY MARY CAROLINE CRAWFORD 
Discloses the true relations between the po 
sa a With 100 illustrations. Poweall 9 $3.00 net; by mail, 


et and many charm- 


Some Aspects of Thackeray 
BY LEWIS MELVILLE 
Delightfully written chapters on the great novelist’s life and 
“An authoritative and timely 
With 48 illustrations. $2.50 net; by mail, $2.67. 


ook.”—Boston Herald. 





Scientific Mental Healing 
BY H. ADDINGTON BRUCE 
A careful and impartial survey of 


the entire field of mental healing, 
etc. $1.50 net; by mail, $1.60. 


The Belgians at Home 
BY CLIVE HOLLAND 
Vividly depicts the country and 


its people. With 16 illustrations in 
color, etc. Boxed, $3.50 net; by 





“The literary success of the year.”—New 
York Sun. 


THE BROAD HIGHWAY 
By Jeffery Farnol 


“Jeffery Farnol has repeated the romantic 
success of the great story-writers of twenty 
years ago. A single book has brought him 
from obscurity to fame.”—McClure’s Magazine. 
532 pages. Cloth $1.35 net; by mail, $1.46. 


The American Dramatist 
BY MONTROSE J. MOSES 


Treats adequately of American 
dramatists and their work. i 
illustrated. $2.50 net; by mail, 
$2.66. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG 


Tommy Tinker’s Book 
BY MARY F, BLAISDELL 
For little folks, 6 to 9 Iilus- 
trated. 60 cents. 


Firebrands 








mail, $3.66, 


FICTION 
My Ragpicker 
BY MARY E, WALLER 
An appealing story of a Paris waif. 
Cloth, 75 cents net; by mail, 81 cents. 
Havoc 
BY E, PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 
A story of international intrigue. JI- 
lustrated in color by Christy. $1.25 net; 
by mail, $1.34. 
At Good Old Siwash 
BY GEORGE FITCH 
The best. book of humorous college 
tales. Capital pictures. $1.25 met; by 
mail, $1.34. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG 
Jackson and His Henley Friends 
BY FRANK E. CHANNON 
A_ story of an American boy at an 
English school, for boys 12 to 16, Illus- 
trated. $1.50. 
Scouting for Light Horse Harry 
BY JOHN PRESTON TRUE 
A Revolutionary story for boys 11 to 
14. Illustrated. $1.50. 
Mother West Wind’s Children 
BY THORNTON W. BURGESS 


More delightful animal stories, for 
children 6 to 11. Illustrated. $1.00. 








BY FRANK E. MARTIN AND G. M. DAVIS 
Fire prevention stories for chil- 
dren, 10 to 14. Illustrated. $1.26. 
Nibbles Poppelty-Poppett 
BY EDITH B. DAVIDSON 
Author of “Bunnikins-Bunnies.” For 
children 4 to 8 Illustrated in color, -75 
cents net. 
Fairmount Girls in School and Camp 
BY ETTA ANTHONY BAKER 
A boarding school story, for girls 12 to 
16. Illustrated. $1.50. 
Yellow Star 
BY ELAINE GOODALE EASTMAN 
The story of an Indian waif, for girls 
12 to 16. Illustrated. $1.25. 
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Published by LITTLE, BROWN @ CO., 34 Beacon St.. BOSTON 


By Frances E. Blodgett and Andrew B. Blodgett, late Superintendent of Schools, Syracuse, New York 


The name BLODGETT has become a designation of excellence in speaking of readers, and other 
readers are rated in degree as they approach the high standard of the Blodgett series. 
The Blodgett Readers merit your attention: 


BECAUSE 


They give a thorough foundation in the best literature. 

They are accurately graded. 

Every page is arranged and illustrated to be as attractive as possible to the child’s eye. 
THE BLODGETT READERS BY GRADES 


ie. CRE Sere Ne RE Ree 
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EE I eee 35 First Reader .. 
pitvetbhe dake «sited 40 Second Reader 

= Third Reader . 
Saat ae Fourth Reader 
1 ee ee Lae .50 Fifth Reader .. 


If you don’t know these books let us tell you all about them. 


| GINN AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
COLUMBUS 


NEW YORK 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘“‘The School Journal” 





Send for Holiday Catalogue 





They embody the best ideas of the most expert teachers of reading in the United States today. 
They avoid all extremes of method and combine the best characteristics of phonic, word, sentence anc 


hey are, before all else, reading books, not method books, word books, or encyclopedias of 
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Seribners’ Holiday Books 


A Selected List of Books Suitable for 
Christmas Gifts; Tear out and keep 

















Little Lord Fauntleroy 


By Frances Hopcson 
BuRNETT 

With a new preface by 
the author. 12 full-page 
illustrations in color and 
24 pen-and-ink sketches by Reginald Birch, 4to, $2.00 
net; postage extra. 

This new edition of Mrs. Burnett’s famous story 
—by far the most popular of all modern children’s 
classics—is beautifully illustrated with full-colored 
pictures by Reginald Birch, whose black-and-white 
representations of the Little Lord, the Earl with his 
mastiff, and all the other charming characters, con- 
tributed not a little to the tremendous success of the 
original edition. 


PETER AND WENDY 




















By J. M. Barrie 
“The story, as a story, is skillfully told; one simply must follow it to the end. And the s’ 


Stevenson’s Treasure 
Island 

Beautifully illustrated 
in color by N. C. Wyeth. 

“The illustrations in 
color by Mr. N. C. Wyeth 
have not only an artistic quality, but have caught 
in an eminent degree, the spirit of the book itself. 
By all odds they are the best we have seen. If 
R. L. S. had lived to see them they would have 
kindled his admiration, and he would doubtless 
have been the first to convey, both to artist and 
publisher alike, his appreciation. The volume will 
make a choice holiday gift.’—Boston Herald. 


Beautifully illustrated. $1.50 net; postpaid $1.65 
is Mr. Barrie 
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at his best, delicate, vivid, whimsical.’ "New York Tribune. 
“They are the kind of lovely things one dreams about, not the kind of things one spoils with a crit- 


ic’s foolish praise or blame.”—The New York Times. 


BOAT-BUILDING AND BOATING A Handy Book for Beginners 


By Danze C. Bearp, author of “The Boy’s Handy Book,” “The Boy Pioneers,” etc. 


‘Illustrated. About $1.00 net; 


postage extra 


All that Dan Beard knows and has written about the building of every simple kind of boat, from a raft to 


a cheap motorboat, is brought together in this book. 


The directions for making boats are practical and 


illustrated by simple diagrams, and the work is full of new and suggestive ideas for all kinds of craft. 


RALPH PAINE SANDY, THE SOPHOMORE 


Sandy Sawyer, a husky crew man, gets into finan- 
cial difficulties and has to work in the summer 
to earn money to pay for his college course. His 
adventures make up a jolly, rollicking story. 


THE STROKE OAR 


Illustrated. 12mo. $1.50. 
Tells how the stroke oar of the varsity crew, after 
being shanghaied in the middle of the college year 
through an accident, returns after exciting adven- 
ng in time to row in the great race at New Lon- 
on. 


THE WRECKING MASTER 


Illustrated by GeorGe VARIAN, 12mo. $1.25 
The two sons of rival wreckers, who are in a race 
to rescue a big steamer which has gone ashore in a 
peculiar manner on a Florida reef, have adventures 
as novel as they are exciting. 


A Cadet of the Black Star Line 
Iilustrated. 12mo. $1.25. 
“Will be read with pleasure by the many boys to 
whom the sea speaks with an inviting voice.” 
—New York Herald. 


The Boy’s Story of Zebulon M. Pike Stevsoru West 
Edited by Mary Gay HuMPHREYS 
Illustrated. $1.50 net; postage extra. 
Account of the adventures and discoveries of the 
greatest of the early explorers of the South-West. 
Pike, famous through daring travels in unknown 
regions among hostile Indians, was made brigadier- 
general when only thirty- four years old and was 
killed in the war of 1812. The book is in the same 
style as “Trails of the Pathfinders,” “The Boy’s 
Catlin,” “The Boy’s Drake,” etc. and well illus- 

trated. 

TRAILS OF THE PATHFINDERS 
By Georce Brrp GRINNELL 
Illustrated. $1.50 net; postpaid $1.65 
“Better reading than many a volume of pure ro- 

mance.”—The Reader. 
Each with 16 illustrations. $1.50 net 
The Boy's Drake By Epwin M. Bacon 


“It is well written, accurate, and entertaining, and 
should prove of much value to boys.” 


—Springfield Republican. 
The Boy’s Hakluyt Edited by Enwrn M. Bacon 


The Bey’s Catlin Edited by Mary Gay Humpnreys 
“Has the merit of being true.”"—New York Sun. 


Mountaineer and Grizzly Bear Hunter 


The Adventures of James Capen Adams at Califorms 


By TuHeopore H. Hitrtetr 


“The story is written with the simplicity and directness of ‘Robinson Crusoe.’ 
His story is more exciting than most ‘dime novels.’ 


to the woods and the capture of wild animals. 


Illustrated. $1.50 net; postpaid $1.65 
Adams tells how he took 
His 


stories of his pet bears, Lady Washington and Ben Franklin, are delightful, and the accounts of hunting 
game of all kinds are very exciting, The book will charm readers old and young who come across it any- 


where.” 


—New York Sun. 
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Merry Christmas 


“Co-workers with God in the uplift of hu- 
manity”—in words like these or words to that 
effect, if the quotation be not literally correct, 
Horace Mann defined the mission of teachers. 
It is a good definition to adopt and live up to. 
Now, the Alpha and Omega of God’s purposes 
with mankind, is happiness. Eden was the be- 
ginning, Hc. ven is the hoped-for end. Joy is 
the consummation. It is the keynote of wor- 
ship. There is no truer way of testifying to 
one’s trust in the All-Father than by being joy- 
ful always. Fretting, grumbling, and fussing 
people and those with hang-dog faces are of 
another Kingdom. The schoolrooms presided 
over by “co-workers with God in the uplift of 
humanity” are radiant with joy—the joy of 
working, the joy of helping, the joy of achiev- 
ing, the joy of being alive. In such soil all that 
is best will thrive. 

That is why thoughtful teachers have de- 
clared Christmas to be the season richest in 
educational opportunity. Thanksgiving Day 
ushers in the joyous days. How can we best 
give thanks? By making others glad. So then, 
we will get to work and save from our routine 
tasks as many minutes as we can for Christ- 
mas activities. The room shall be a bower of 
beauty. The branches of the Christmas tree 
shall bear loving remembrances of parents and 
friends, all done by the children themselves. 
The poor shall be supplied from a store of good 
things contributed by free gifts from those 
who have to give. Crumbs and grains shall be 
strewn in sheltered places where birds will find 
them. One thought shall be supreme: Let all 
the world be merry. Yes, merry! Joy uncon- 
fined, ringing out in laughter and merry noise, 
marks the Christmas season. Not a word, of 
course, shall be heard about whispering and 
such like bugbears of irritable teachers, and 
there shall be seen no beams in children’s eyes 
except sunbeams. For this is the joyous time 
of the year; let everyone make merry. 


“Equal pay for equal work’ has won the 
victory at last. One flagrant injustice in the 
appointment of salaries for the teachers of New 
York City has now been righted by law. The 
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new conditions, to be sure, have brought to the 
surface, and into prominence, other inequalities 
which will have to be adjusted before long. 
Some short-sighted people seem to regard these 
inequalities as creations of the new law. No, 
friends, they existed right along. Now they 
stand out in all their glaring disproportion to 
the pay-roll as a whole. . That is the difference. 

Grace C. Strachan and her valiant co-workers 
have compelled New York City to discriminate 
no longer against women teachers charged with 
responsibilities usually reserved in the past for 
men. Thereby they have earned the gratitude 
not only of the women who are directly bene- 
fited, but of every teacher who now, in com- 
parison with the new conditions, appears 
shamefully underpaid. 

Grace Strachan has proved the forcefulness 
of her leadership by results. Perhaps it is a bit 
inconsiderate on our part to suggest that she be 
chosen to marshal the forces anew to a battle 
for justice to the primary teacher. The strain 
upon her of the stress of the campaign that is 
past will never be fully realized except by 
friends that are nearest to her. The struggle, 
with the attendant sorrows of being misunder- 
stood and maliciously misrepresented, has told 
upon her erstwhile splendid physique, tho her 
will has lost none of its indomitableness, nor 
her spirit its sweetness, nor her personality the 
charm that established her leadership. She is 
entitled to rest and comfort, and the best that 
her friends can do for her or wish for her. But 
if she should lend her help, the movement for 
further extension of justice to the teachers 
would surely succeed. 


The Milwaukee Press writes that “the great- 
est banquet ever held in the State of Wiscon- 
sin” was given on October 21st by the Princi- 
pals’ and Teachers’ Association of that city, in 
the N. E. A. The Governor of the State and 
prominent local officials, together with fifteen 
hundred teachers paid tribute to his leadership 
both by their presence and addresses. Two 
hundred and forty girls from the Domestic Sci- 
ence Department of the Girls’ Trade School pre- 
pared the five-course banquet, and served the 
guests. The man who is honored at home is 
honored indeed. . 
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The Cheerful Confidant 


The Breakfastless Teacher 


I see by the Western School Board Journal 
that there is a superintendent down there in 
New York by the name of Edward L. Stevens, 
who says that the teacher who comes to school 
without breakfast is a menace. Say, that’s 
mighty sound sense! I have had a half-formed 
notion like that in my head for some time, and 
now that authority has expressed itself on the 
subject, I’d like to make some observations. I 
don’t get much of a chance to learn about doings 
in New York; it costs too much and takes too 
long to get there. I have to fall back on Chi- 
cago, when our little city gives us a vacation 
coinciding with school days somewhere else. 
(Isn’t it silly that so many schools have their 
vacations at the same time so that hardly any 
teacher can learn anything by visiting another? 
Why, man alive, the vacations in different parts 
of the same town ought to be on different days! 
Where was I? Oh, yes.) 

I went up to Chicago and visited a school. 
There was a doctor there examining children, 
but he never looked at the teachers. In one of 
the classrooms I visited, the woman had as clear 
a case of dyspeptic irritability as you ever saw. 
The blotches on her face showed malnutrition 
and autotoxication. She shook hands with me 
with a nervous jerk, and her hand was cold 
and moist: no circulation. She was not teach- 
ing. She was holding on to the place and wast- 
ing children’s time, wasting her own nerve 
force, and wasting theirs. Now, what I want 
to know is why didn’t the school doctor look 
the teachers over and say to this one, “You can’t 
come to this school to-day”? He does say that 
to children. Now, the children (thru their par- 
ent taxpayers or rent-payers) are giving up 
money to come to school; yet the doctor quite 
properly excludes them; but the sick teachers 
are not paying anything to come, they are get- 
ting paid for it, and Mr. Doctor lets them in to 
spread irritation and nerve trouble to forty chil- 
dren penned up with them beyond all hope of 
escape. 

In this same Chicago there is much protest 
against letting children go out to parties and to 
the theater at night because it unfits them for 
school work the next day. Yet the Chicagoans 
have no device to prevent the teachers from go- 
ing to the theater on Wednesday night and oth- 
erwise unfitting themselves for working with 
children. The man or woman who is too ex- 
hausted to get up in time in the morning, who 
rushes off to school without breakfast, can’t re- 
cover his day. It is gone; lost beyond repair. 
Such a teacher is a menace. 

Well, what do you school superintendents do? 
At teachers’ meetings you scold about such 
things, but your scolding is like the discipline 
of a school from which the right to punish has 


been withdrawn. Until you are in a position to 
demand sweet, healthy, cheerful and radiant 
teachers, you might as well not say anything 
at all, so far as the breakfastless teacher is con- 
cerned. If, however, like that right Mr. 
Wright, who is State Superintendent of Michi- 
gan, and that Western Charley Gorton of ours, 
who went as superintendent to Yonkers, N. Y., 
you insist that the children have a right to the 
finest-looking women in the land, it stands to 
reason that you could convince a school board 
that teachers and principals must be tested 
every day before they are permitted to menace 
children. Some entire school systems have 
been damaged by a sick superintendent, so irri- 
table and irritating that he has wasted thou- 
sands of the people’s dollars by his reduction of 
the teachers’ teaching power. I heard of a su- 
perintendent of whom it was boasted that he 
had caused more tears to flow than any other 
hundred men in his city. This is absurd, you 
know ;—to raise money to educate the children 
and then to knowingly waste any of it by letting 
a sick teacher, principal or superintendent poi- 
son the work. 

What, would you punish one for being sick? 

Surely! You experts are always quoting Ger- 
many to us. Now, I'll tell you what they do in 
Germany. Their type of efficiency is their 
army. The main thing a soldier has to be 
equipped with is health. If a soldier goes out 
and takes liberties with his interior workings 
they lock him up. It is quite necessary for 
military efficiency that a soldier should be able 
to march. Now, what do you think of this? If 
a German soldier is found to have sore feet he 
is arrested and punished. 

Teaching means “know-how” plus power of 
inspiration. The inspiration is more necessary 
than the know-how. It is the element that 
makes an educator. If you have only the knowl- 
edge you are a scholar, nothing more;—com- 
paratively useless for any service to children. 
But the power to make children want to learn 
and to go on learning is a spiritual radiancy 
pure and simple, so generally dependent upon a 
high-toned physical condition that for school- 
administrative purposes you can ignore the ex- 
ceptional cases of efficiency coupled with inval- 
idism. No school manager has any justification 
for official sympathy with a sick teacher that 
makes the children suffer for it and the public 
pay for it. If you give me your money to go 
and get something done with it, and I hire in- 
valids to do it because I am sorry for them, I am 
sustaining an unnecessary philanthropy for an- 
other promised service. This dishonest pity has 
made many schools into hospitals for unfortu- 
nate teachers. It is mixing two worthy pur- 
poses, but with disastrous results. 
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Public school teachers can and do spend 80 
per cent of their time per year out of the class- 
room, and with freedom from supervision. It 
is nonsense to believe that with all this time for 
recovery they cannot correct what we teachers 
have persuaded ourselves to believe the dread- 
ful drain of teaching upon our constitutions. 
Oh fudge! If I am brought to see that health 
is one of the things I am paid for I won’t have 
any trouble getting myself to bed betimes on 
Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday nights. Neither will you. We teach- 
ers have played the baby act too much in this 
matter of tired nerves. Yes, yes, we’re tired; 
we’re all tired, all teachers are tired teachers, 
if you want to have it so; but we tire ourselves 


When Greek 
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by talking about it, and we use no sense in 
guarding against tire. If we were not paid by 
the Government, if we were subject to the ordi- 
nary demands of a newspaper office, a business 
house, or a private medical or legal practice, 
this tiresome tattle about the hard-hard job 
we have would have lost us our living long ago. 
Me for the teacher with a breakfast. Me for 
the school system that won’t permit a teacher 
to take a class unless her eyes are bright, her 
pulse strong, her skin healthy, and her spirits 
high. Me for an assortment of well substitutes 
waiting to be clapped into a classroom every 
time the regular supply has gone and made her- 
self ugly again. Doctor, this way, please. Is 
the teaching staff fit for duty this morning? 


Meets Greek 


‘Mary E. FITZGERALD, in the Chicago Record- Herald. 


“Oh, how do you do, Mrs. O’Brien!” said the 
principal, outwardly cordial and inwardly quak- 
ing. “It’s too bad John can’t behave himself, 
isn’t it? Impertinence this time, I believe, is 
the complaint. Sit down, please. Miss Reid 
told me she wanted to see you when you came.” 

“Johnnie behaves himself as well as any boy 
that isn’t a graven image needs to,” said Mrs. 
O’Brien with dignity. “It’s a pity, I say, if a 
dacent child can’t spake up for himself once in 
awhile without being called impudent by the 
likes of her. Yes, I know her. Don’t I see her 
from me window every morning, dressed to 
beat the band, and the taxpayers paying for it? 
Bedad! And the likes of her to say my John- 
nie is impudent! I'll lower her crest for her. 
It’s himself knows well O’Herne, the saloon- 
keeper on the corner, and he has a friend that 
knows——” 

“Isn’t this a dreadful shame, Mrs. O’Brien?” 
said a pleasant-faced, brisk young woman who 
came in quickly and seated herself beside the 
caller, apparently unaware of the hostile look in 
the visitor’s eyes. “Just think, John O’Brien, 
of dragging your poor, hard-working mother 
out just because you can’t do what is right and 
good for yourself! And he can be so nice, too!” 
she went on rapidly, not giving Mrs. O’Brien a 
chance to speak. ‘Why, the way he can spell is 
fine, wnen he half tries.” 

“Our family are all good spellers,” interject- 
ed the proud mother, as Miss Reid paused for 
breath, “and”—but Miss Reid, evidently intend- 
ing to keep the floor, rushed ahead: 

“Indeed, I can well believe it. I know, too, 
that you never in the world would allow him to 
be rude to anyone. It doesn’t take me long to 
find out how a child is trained at home. Just 
because something didn’t please him—as if I 
had time to try to please every boy in the room! 
—he took it upon himself to be impudent to his 
teacher !” 

The look of pained surprise upon Mrs. 


O’Brien’s face caused the principal to turn has- 
tily to tne bookcase. 

In course of the conversation, or rather mon- 
olog, Miss Reid deftly trahsferred the baby, 
who was grasping at her locket, to her lap, 
where he was enjoying himself immensely, pat- 
ting her cheeks, puiung her hair, and bestowing 
moist kisses all over her countenance. Mrs. 
O’Brien, wetting a corner of her apron, wiped 
the grimy little hands, saying apologetically: “I 
was in such a hurry I had no time to clean my- 
self or the young ones.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Miss Reid sympatheti- 
cally, “and here’s this boy, who ought to be a 
help to you and doing everything he could for 
you to show his gratitude, behaving so that he 
is a perfect disgrace instead of a credit, as he 
might be if he tried. You know, Mrs. O’Brien, 
no woman with a drop of Irish blood in her 
veins is going to allow a twelve-year-old boy to 
sit around and think he can do just as he 
pleases and answer back when he feels like it; 
now is she?” 

“Sure not!” said Mrs. O’Brien emphatically, 
“and I’ll break every bone in his body when I 
get him home. You—you—oh, just wait, me 
lad! Impudent, indeed, to your teacher!” 

“You told me——” began Johnnie, whimper- 
ing at her sudden change of base. 

“T never told you anything of the kind!” in- 
terrupted his mother quickly. “And if I did, 
you might have sense enough to know it was 
because I didn’t know what kind of a lady she 
was. I’m terrible sorry, my dear, you’ve had 
so much trouble wid him, but me word for it, it 
will be the last,” she said, turning to Miss Reid, 
who was cooing at the baby. 

“Oh, don’t be too hard on him this time. Just 
give him another chance, and if two big women 
can’t manage him, we'll get a man or two. 
You’ll be good, though, Johnnie, won’t you?” 
And she turned up gently the downcast face and 
smiled into the tear-filled eyes. 
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“Good-bye, Mrs. O’Brien. Come again soon 
and bring the baby. Good-bye, lovey,” and she 
waved a friendly hand at the little one. 

“She is a rale lady, and when it comes to la- 
dies, there’s none like the Irish. You know 
Mrs. Connors, Miss Smith? Her boy is a fright. 
Well, she said as far as she could tell from the 
back window, she thought Miss Reid had the 
look of an Irish woman and was trying to hide 
it. It’s scandalous the tongues some women 
have. Sure, why should she hide it? It’s the 
great dresser she is, and sure, why wouldn’t 
she be? You’ve noticed, I suppose, Miss Smith, 
that the Irish are most generally——” 

“Good-day to you. It’s sorry I am that me 
Johnnie is so much trouble. No, don’t send him 
up to the room. I want to take him home and 
clean him up before he goes back.” 

“No patrol this time?” asked the janitor, tip- 
toeing in. “I hung around in case I might have 


to call one.” 

“No,” said Miss Smith, laughing. “Miss Reid 
absolutely made her confess that John could be 
in the wrong.” 

The janitor raised hands and eyes with a 
“Glory be! but shé’s a wonder!” and departed. 
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The Puritans and Christmas Day 


Christmas Day was not celebrated in the 
early days of New England. This was partly 
because the Puritans abhorred forms and cere- 
monies of any sort and partly because the ob- 
servance of Christmas was associated with 
kings and the doings of kings. 

Yet it was not easy to keep all the colonists 
from following old country customs. In his 
“History of Plymouth Plantation,” written in 
1621, William Bradford says: 


On the day ealled Christmas Day ye Governor called 
them out to work (as was usual), but most of this new 
company excused themselves and said it went against 
their consciences to work on that day. So the Gov- 
ernor told them that if they made it a matter of con- 
science ,he would spare them until they were better 
informed. So he led away the rest and left them. But 
when they came home at noon from their work, he 
found them in the street at play openly, some pitch- 
ing the bar and some at stoole-ball and such like 
sports. So he went to them and took away their im- 
plements and told them that it was against his con- 
science that they should play and others work. 


Nature Study Outline for December 


Fifth Year 


FIRST WEEK 
The Pine. 

Have the pupils bring twigs of as many 
kinds of pine as possible. Compare, to famil- 
iarize pupils with the different kinds. 

Ask pupils to bring pine cones. 

Discuss trees and cones. Where are seeds? 
When are they ripe? 

Uses of pine. 


The Spruce. 

Have spruce twigs brought to the class. If 
the spruce does not grow wild in your vicinity, 
twigs can probably be obtained from a tree on 
someone’s lawn. ~. 

How does the pine differ from the spruce: In 
shape of tree? In height to which it will grow? 
In shape of leaves? In manner of growth of 
leaves? In color of leaves? In scent? In ap- 
pearance of bark? In size and shape of cones? 

Have pupils make drawing of a spruce twig. 

Uses of spruce. 

THIRD WEEK 
Hemlock and Arbor Vitz. 

Have twigs brought to class. Study as with 
pine and spruce, comparing the two together, 
and with the evergreens studied during the pre- 
ceding weeks. 

Uses of hemlock and arbor vite. 

FOURTH WEEK 
Cedar and Larch. 

Study, as with evergreens studied in preced- 

ing weeks. 


SECOND WEEK 


Sixth Year 


FIRST WEEK 
Study of Crystals. 

Study the formation of crystals: Sugar, salt, 
oF quartz, and others that may be obtain- 
able. 

How do snow crystals and quartz crystals 
differ? In shape? In size? 

Form crystals of salt or alum, by setting a 
more than saturated solution of the substance 
away in a tumbler for a few days. 

SECOND WEEK 
Granite. 

Get specimens of granite. Find, with the aid 
of a geology, of what minerals it is composed. 

Where is granite found? 

How is it quarried? 

For what is granite used? 

How is it polished? 

What colors has it? How does Scotch gran- 
ite differ in appearance from that found in this 
country ? 

THIRD WEEK 
Limestone. 

How formed. 

Test with acid any minerals that pupils think 
may have lime in them. 

Uses of limestone. 

Limestone caves. 

FOURTH WEEK 
Limestone Formations. 

Marble (crystalline limestone), shells, bone, 
stalactites, stalagmites, Iceland spar. 

Have pupils make mortar and plaster. 
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Christmas Calendar—Designed by Ruth Mildred Lang 









DECEMBER 1 


Cold December brings the sleet, 
Blazing fire and Christmas treat. 
—SARA COLERIDGE. 








DECEMBER 4 


In a drear-nighted December, 

O happy, happy tree, 
Thy branches ne’er remember 

Their green felicity. 
The north cannot undo them, 
With a sleety whistle thru them, 
Nor frozen thawings glue them, 

From budding at the prime. 

—JOHN KEATS. 
DECEMBER 5 


“Whatever the weather may be,” says he— 
“Whatever the weather may be, 

It’s the song ye sing an’ the smiles ye wear 
That’s a-making the sunshine everywhere.” 
—JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 





















DECEMBER 6 


When icicles hang by the wall, 

And Dick the shepherd blows his. nail, 
And Tom bears logs into the hall, 

And milk comes frozen home in pail; 
When blood is nipped: and ways be foul, 
Then mighty sings the staring owl, 

To whoo; 
Tu whit! Tu whoo! A merry note! 
Tu whit! To-whoo! A merry note! 
—SHAKESPEARE. 
















DECEMBER 7 


Chill airs and wintry winds! My ear 
Has grown familiar with your song; 
I hear it in the opening year — 
I listen, and it cheers me long. 
—H. W. LONGFELLOW. 









DECEMBER 8 


I listen in the evening 
To the sighing of the gale; 
I watch the heaping snowdrifts 
And hear the rattling hail; 
And I think, with grateful spirit, 
What a glorious God is ours, 
Who is mighty in the tempest, 
And gentle in the flowers. 
—SAMUEL FRANCIS SMITH. 













DECEMBER 11 


The meadow lark sings in the meadow, 
But the snowbird sings in the snow. 
Ah me! 
Chickadee! 
The snowbird sings in the snow! 











Memory Gems for December 








DECEMBER 12 


The pine is like a tall cathedral tower, 
With ariels or withered ivy-vines 
Entwined in sculptured shapes of wreath and 
flower, 
Thru which the clear, red stain of morning 
shines; 
And underneath, the snow-draped shrub and 
briers 
Seem kneeling groups of silent, white-robed 
friars. 
—C. L. HILDRETH. 


DECEMBER 13 


Lo, what wonders the day hath brought, 
Born of the soft and slumbrous snow! 
Gradual, silent, slowly wrought, 
Even as an artist, thought by thought, 
Writes expression on lip and brow. 
—MrRrs. ELIZABETH A. ALLEN. 


DECEMBER 14 


“Help one another,” the snowflakés said, 

As they cuddled down in their fleecy bed. 
“One of us here would not be felt, 

One of us here would quickly melt; 

But I’ll help you and you’ll help me, 

And then what a splendid drift there’ll be.” 


DECEMBER 15 


Out of the bosom of the air, 

Out of the cloud folds of her garments 

shaken, 

Over the woodlands brown and bare, 

Over the harvest fields forsaken, 
Silent, and soft, and slow, 
Descends the snow. 

—ANON. 


DECEMBER 18 


Ring a merry season 
Joyous Christmas bells, 

What a tale of wonder — 
Your sweet pealing tells, 

For one little child’s sake 
All the world is glad. 


DECEMBER 19 


“And never more the blessing 
Shall from the year depart, 
If only we, dear children, 
Keep Christmas in the heart. 
Its love, its thoughts for others 
Are beautiful as flowers, 
And may we sow their beauty 
In other hearts than ours. 
—ANNIE DOUGLAS BELL. 


> 
‘ 
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DECEMBER 20 
There’s a song in the air, there’s a star in the 
sky, 
There’s a mother’s deep prayer and a baby’s 
low cry, 
And the star rains its fire while the beautiful 


sing 
And the manger of Bethlehem cradles a king. 
—HERRICK. 


DECEMBER 21 


Soon, over half the earth, 
In every temple, crowds shall kneel again 
To celebrate His birth, 
Who brought the message of good-will to 
men, 
And bursts of joyous song 
Shall shake the roof above the prostrate throng. 
—BRYANT. 


DECEMBER 22 


I heard the bells on Christmas Day 
Their old familiar carols play, 
And wild and sweet 
- The words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 
—LONGFELLOW. 
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DECEMBER 26 


Heap on more wood !—the wind is chill, 

But let it whistle as it will, 

We'll keep our Christmas merry still; 

Each age has deem’d the new-born year 

The fittest time for festal cheer. 
—WALTER SCOTT. 


DECEMBER 27 


We ring the bells and we raise the strain, 
We hang up garlands everywhere, 
And bid the tapers twinkle fair, 
And feast and frolic—and then we go 
Back to the same old lives again. 

—SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


DECEMBER 28 


Ring out, ye crystal spheres, 

Once bless our human ears, 

(If ye have power to touch our senses so;) 

And let your silver chime 

Move in melodious time, 

And let the bass of Heaven’s deep organ blow 

And with your ninefold harmony 

Make up full consort to the angelic symphony. 
—MILTON. 















DECEMBER 2 
1736—Richard Montgomery, distinguished 
general (Battle of Quebec), born in Ireland. 
DECEMBER 3 
1826—George B. McClellan, American gen- 
eral, born in Philadelphia. 
DECEMBER 4 
1795—Thomas Carlyle, essayist and histo- 
rian, born in Ecclefechan, Scotland. 
DECEMBER 5 
1782—Martin Van Buren, eighth President 
of the United States, born at Kinderhook, N. Y. 
DECEMBER 6 
1823—Max Mueller, orientalist and linguist 
(professor at Oxford), born in Dessau, Ger- 
many. 
DECEMBER 7 
1863—Pietro Mascagni, Italian composer 
(Cavalleria Rusticana), born in Livorno, Italy. 
DECEMBER 8 
65 B.C.—Quintus Horatius Flaccus (Hor- 
ace), Roman poet, born in Venusia, Italy. 
1765—Eli Whitney, American inventor (cot- 
ton gin), born in Westboro, Mass. 
1848—Joel Chandler Harris, American au- 
thor (Uncle Remus), born at Eatonton, Ga. 
DECEMBER 9 
1608—John Milton, English poet, born in 
London. 
DECEMBER 10 
1788—Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, American 
scholar and philanthropist, who in 1817 opened 
the first asylum for the deaf and dumb in the 
new world, at Hartford. Born in Philadelphia. 
DECEMBER 11 
1843—Robert Koch, founder of bacteriology, 
born in the Hartz, Germany. 
DECEMBER 12 
1745—John Jay, American statesman and 
first Chief Justice of the United States, born in 
New York. 
DECEMBER 13 
1797—Heinrich Heine, German poet, born in 
Duesseldorf, Germany. 
1835—Phillips Brooks, American clergyman, 
born in Boston. 
DECEMBER 14 
1811—Noah Porter, American scholar, pres- 
ident of Yale College, born in Farmington, 
Conn. 
DECEMBER 15 
1593—Izaak Walton (“The Compleat An- 
gler”’), born at Stafford, England. 
DECEMBER 16 
1770—Ludwig van Beethoven, 
born in Bonn, Germany. 
DECEMBER 17 
1808—John Greenleaf Whittier, American 
poet, born in Haverhill, Mass. 
1835—Alexander Agassiz, American natural- 
ist, born in Neuchatel, Switzerland. 
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December Red Letter Days 


DECEMBER 18 
1835—Lyman Abbott (son of Jacob Abbott), 
American theologian and writer, editor of The 
Outlook, born in Roxbury, Mass. 
DECEMBER 19 
1594—Gustavus Adolphus, of Sweden, born 
in Stockholm. 
1790—Sir William Edward Parry, English 
North Pole explorer, born in Bath. 
DECEMBER 20 
1805—Thomas Graham, chemist, born in 
Glasgow. 
DECEMBER 21 
1639—Jean de Racine, French dramatist, 
born in La Ferté-Milon. 
DECEMBER 22 
1696—James Edward Oglethorpe, English 
general, founder of Savannah, Ga. (1733), born 
in London. 
1819—Franz Abt, German composer (“When 
ws Swallows Homeward Fly”), born in Hilen- 
urg. 
1823—Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Amer- 
ican writer, born in Cambridge, Mass. 
DECEMBER 24 
1822—Matthew Arnold, English poet and es- 
sayist, born in Laleham, England (son of Dr. 
Thomas Arnold). 
1809—Christopher Carson (“Kit Carson’), 
American pioneer, born in Kentucky. 
1845—George I., King of Greece, born in 
Copenhagen. 
- DECEMBER 25 
1742—Charlotte von Stein, friend of Goethe, 
born at Weimar. 
DECEMBER 26 
1716—Thomas Gray, English poet, born in 
London. 
DECEMBER 27 
1822—Louis Pasteur, French chemist, born 
in Déle, France. 
DECEMBER 29 
1808—Andrew Johnson, seventeenth Presi- 
_. of the United States, born at Raleigh, 
1809—William Ewart Gladstone, English 
statesman, born in Liverpool. 
1843—Queen Elizabeth of Roumania, “Car- 
men Sylva,” born. 
DECEMBER 30 
1865—Rudyard Kipling, English poet, born 
in Bombay. 
DECEMBER 31 
1491—Jacques Cartier, French navigator, 
born at St. Malo, France. 
1738—Charles Cornwallis, British general 
(American Revolution), born. 
1815—George Gordon Meade, American gen- 
eral, born in Cadiz, Spain. 








Study Outlines of South America 


By EMILIE V. JAcoBs, Supervising Principal, Philadelphia 


The Andes Mountains 


Carpenter; 67-100; 38. 

National Geographic Magazine; May, 1910. 

Strange Lands Near Home; 86. 

Geographical Data: 

Points of similarity and difference between 
North and South America. Isthmus of Pan- 
ama, Cape Horn, Volcanoes (Cotopaxi, Chimbo- 
razo, Aconcagua); Earthquake region of the 
Andes; Plateau of the Andes; Strait of Magel- 
lan; Climate; Animals—llama, alpaca; Miner- 
als—gold, silver, copper; Inhabitants—Indians, 
whites ; Countries—U. S. of Colombia, Ecuador, 
Peru, Bolivia, Chili; Lima, Santiago, Valpa- 
raiso. 

LESSON I. 
1, Compare surface of North and South Amer- 
ica, 
a. Eastern Highlands. 
b. Great Central Plain. 
c. Western Highlands, in two or three 
main ranges. 
d. Plateau between the Western ranges. 
2. Andes Mountains a continuation of North 
American system. « 
a. Extent, from Isthmus of Panama to 
Cape Horn. 
b. Countries passed through. 


LESSON II. 
Crossing the Andes from Lima to Plateau 
by railroad. 
1. Near Lima. 
a. Sugar and Cotton Fields. 
b. Green meadows. 
c. Cotton and Sugar factories. 
d. Indians. 
. Foothills. 
a. Gray, bleak rock. 
b. Later, grass and flowers. 
c. Above clouds, mist, rain. 
d. Smaller fields among rocks. 
e. Pure air. 
. Mountains. 
a. Walls of rock. 
b. Canons, bridges. 
c. Intense cold, snow. 
d. Physical effects,—head, nose, heart. 
. Railroad. 
a. Cost, thousands of lives, millions of 
dollars. 
b. Wonders of construction. 
c. Highest in the world (Oroyo Railroad). 
LESSON III. 
. The Earthquake Region of Ecuador. 
. Volcanoes. 
a. Chimborazo, dead. 
b. Cotopaxi, highest active volcano in the 
world. 
3. Extreme heat modified by mountains. 


4, Cacao trees in lowlands. 
5. Condor living amongst mountains. 
6. The Plateau. 
a. Mines. 
b. Llama ;—domestic, wool, carrying ore, 
camel family. 
c. Alpaca;—silky wool, camel family. 
d. Aconcagua;—the southern gateway of 
the plateau. 
LESSON IV. 
Gold and Silver Mines. 
1. Gold Mines. 
a. Paving streams. 
b. Washing in bowls called “pans.” 
2. Silver Mines. 
a. Primitive methods and rude tools. 
b. Use of llama. 
LESSON V. 

The First Trans-Andean Railroad, from Val- 
paraiso to Buenos Aires. See National Geo- 
graphic Magazine. 

1. Valparaiso. 
a. Amphitheater. 
b. Cars, streets, houses, lights. 
c. People. 
d. View of Aconcagua. 
2. Santiago. (Explain not the one known in 
Cuba during Spanish-American War.) 
a. Distance from Valparaiso same as from 
New York to Washington. 
b. Capitol Hill. 
c. View of mountains, city. 
LESSON VI. 

Draw map of South America and on it indi- 

cate: 

. Amazon River. 

Andes mountains. 

. Two volcanoes. 

. Capitals of Peru and Chile. 

Plateau of Andes. 

Three minerals and where found. 

Two vegetable products and where found. 
. The highest mountain. 

. Five animals. 

. Names of countries bordering on Pacific 


First Aid 

Children ranging in age from nine to thirteen years 
of age, says the Pittsburgh Dispatch, successfully re- 
sorted to “first aid” in treating a wound when one of a 
party of six was bitten by a copperhead snake while 
they were gathering chestnuts. 

The snake sank its fangs into the leg of Thomas 
Nee, Jr., aged ten, when the boy stepped on it. Kath- 
eryn Costello, aged nine, tore ribbons from her hair 
and, with the assistance of Michael Costello and Made- 
line Nee, improvised a torniquet in a manner that won 
the praise of the surgeons who later treated the wound. 
The boy will recover. ' 
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A Christmas Dream 


A Christmas Play for the School 
By EMA M. SucKOoW 


Characters. 

Marion Grey: A girl of about twelve. 
Mrs. Grey: Marion’s mother. 
The Old Toys: 

Polly, the rag doll. Her costume is a. dilapi- 
dated Mother Hubbard dress, and heavy gloves 
much too large for the little girl who plays the 
part and stuffed to represent the leather hands 
often seen on such dolls. A mob cap with a frill 
fits close around her face, hiding her hair. 

Violet, the French doll. A pretty silk or lacy 
dress, large hat and curls. 

Jumping Jack. Any fantastic, brightly colored 
costume. He wears a high pointed cap with a 
cord hanging from the tip. 

Jack-in-the-Box. Costume much like that for 
the other Jack. He drags behind him a large 
box covered with gaudy cretonne, and sits or 
stands in it during most of the action. 

Drum. A large cardboard drum madeof paste- 
board covered with red tissue paper to repre- 
sent a child’s toy drum. The top is left open 
for his head, and circular holes are cut at the 
sides for his arms. 

Rattle. He wears, wound about his head and 
shoulders, one or two strings of bells such as 
children play horse with. 

The two Jacks and Drum may be twelve years or 
younger, but Rattle had best be a little fellow. 

The New Doll. Dressed in any pretty way to 
represent a fine doll. Her hair is long and she 
may carry a parasol. She should be a little 
larger than Violet. 

A Set of Furs. 
in fur. 

Candy. A fat little boy dressed in a red-and- 
white striped costume. 

Setting. There is a little Christmas tree at 
one side of the stage, dressed in appropriate 
ornaments; across from it a couch or large 
armchair. Other chairs are scattered about. The 
candles on the tree are lighted, but otherwise 
the room is dim, tho the light increases during 
the play to represent the dawning of Christmas 
morning. If desired, the stage may be further 
set to represent a pretty, homelike living-room 
or nursery. 

At rise of curtain Marion is discovered asleep, curled 
up on the couch. After a moment she stirs, yawns, 
sits up sleepily and looks around. 

Marion—Why, I’ve been asleep! How stupid 
of me! I was sure I could keep awake until 
Santa Claus came. Oh, what if he’s been here? 
(She runs to the tree and looks anxiously 
around it.) No—at least, if he has he didn’t 
bring me anything. It must be nearly morn- 
ing and—(she yawns) I am so sleepy. Any- 
how, why shouldn’t I sleep? The reason I’ve 
never heard him come on Chrisamas Eve is 
because I’ve always been away off upstairs in 
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bed. But being right here in the room, I’m 
sure to hear him. Yes, I—I think I’ll—go back 
—to—-sleep. 

She goes to the couch, yawns once or twice, blinks 
at the candles and goes to sleep. There is a moment 
of silence. Then a door near the tree opens cautiously, 
a mere crack. Polly puts her head thru the opening, 
looks around, turns and beckons, and The Old Toys 
come tiptoeing quietly onto the stage. They watch 
Marion carefully until convinced that she is really 
asleep, but when convinced they take hold of hands 
and dance round in a circle, laughing. 

Polly—That will do, children! Do be quiet 
or you’ll wake her again. She almost caught 
us a moment ago when you made such a noise, 
Bass Drum. 

Drum—I don’t care,—somebody knocked 
into me and when I’m pounded I have to make 
a noise, 

Violet—You are so prim, Polly. I should 
think we could have a little fun on the only 
night in the whole year when we can act like 
people and not toys. See,—I’m so stiff I can 
hardly move from being shut up in that hateful 


box all the time. 
All stop dancing and arrange themselves around the 


stage; Polly in a chair near center, Violet perched on 
the couch, Drum and Jack-in-the-Box near the tree, 
Jumping Jack at back, and Rattle on the floor near 
front. 

Jack-in-Box—How’d you like to live in a box 
the way Ido? When Miss Marion first got me 
she used to open the lid and let me get a little 
fresh air once in a while, but now she keeps me 
cooped up all the time. Say, it feels good to 
hop around a little. 

Polly—Hush, hush, Jack-in-the-Box! If you 
must hop, why don’t you do it quietly like Jump- 
ing Jack? 

Jumping Jack has been waving his arms and legs at 
the back of the stage after the time-honored fashion 
of his kind. 

Drum—Hum! Jumping Jack is so worn out 
he can’t make any noise. 

Jumping Jack—What’s that? I can make as 
much noise as you can, and it’s your business 
to make a noise. 

Still flapping his arms, he comes threateningly to- 
ward Drum, but Polly stops him. 

Polly—Jack, don’t you dare touch Drum. 
Miss Marion will wake up and then what? O, 
Rattle, don’t you begin, too! 

Rattle—I’m not beginning anything, but I’m 
too old to rattle around all night like this. I 
guess if you had been thrown into a drawer 
with a lot of broken old blocks and things years 
ago, you wouldn’t feel like it, either. I could 
hardly get the drawer open to crawl out, and 
I’m so tired, I just believe I’ll go back. 

All the others jump up in alarm, crying “Oh, no— 
don’t go,” etc. 
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Polly—Come here, Rattle, and sit by me. 
You can go to sleep. Poor little fellow, you are 
a year older than I am, for you came on her 
first Christmas, didn’t you? 

Rattle sits on the floor beside Polly. 

Drum—lIt isn’t age that counts, Polly. I’m 
five years old myself and I don’t mind it; but 
I’ve been pounded around so hard that I feel— 
hollow. 

Violet—Well, I think I would rather be 
pounded than never even looked at. Why, do 
you know, Miss Marion never takes me out of 
my box any more, and the other day when that 
little poor girl was here, the one that comes 
with her mother when she washes, I heard her 
ask Miss Marion if she could just see me,— 
people do admire me, you know,—and Miss 
Marion said no, she couldn’t. That I was just 
to take along to parties, and if she wanted a 
doll to play with, she could take Polly. I sup- 
pose she thought nobody could hurt a rag doll. 

Pollu—They can hurt me, though. Some- 
times when Miss Marion was a baby she used 
to bite me, and now she lets me fall off tables, 
and once she threw me downstairs when she 
was angry. It almost killed me. 

Jumping Jack—That was pretty hard, but I’d 
rather be used hard than just not used at all, 
wouldn’t you, boys? Why, look at me. When 
I was new, I had a good time. Miss Marion 
showed me to everyone who came, and had me 
do all my tricks. After a while she grew tired 
of me. Now I haven’t jumped for so long, I 
believe I have rheumatism in all my joints. 
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Jack-in-the-Box—Yes, but you aren’t jammed 
into a box lots too small for you, with your legs 
doubled under you the way I am. I haven’t 
stretched since last year. 

He stretches. 

Polly—I'll tell you what the trounie is. I’ve 
known it for a long tihe, but it seemed so dread- 
ful I hated to speak of it. The truth is, Miss 
Marion doesn’t care for us any more. She 
has outgrown us. 

All nod sadly. Their faces show their sorrow. 

Violet—Well, I’m sure she will never get a 
more stylish doll than I, and I heard her asking 
for a new one for Christmas. 

Drum—But look here, if she doesn’t care for 
us, why doesn’t she give us to someone who 
would want us? Lots of boys would be proud 
to have a drum like me, and I could make a 
pretty good noise yet, if anyone cared to hear 
me. Just hit me a whack, Jack, and see if I 
can’t. 

All—Oh, no! Hush! 

Jack-in-the-Box—I wish I could go to a lit- 
tle sick boy who has to lie in a chair all day. 
I’d jump out and make him laugh when he felt 
badly,—see, like this. 

He crouches down, then springs up suddenly, throw- 
ing his arms wide and making a comical face. 

Rattle—And I’d like to go to a baby. I'd 
ring all my bells like this, and the baby would 
laugh and laugh. 

Jumping Jack—And I'd like to go to that 
lame boy who lives across the street. We used 
to see him, you know—he walks with a crutch, 
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and I believe he’d like me better than if he 
could jump himself. 

Violet-—And I wish I could be sent to a hos- 
pital where nice little sick children are. Then 
I wouldn’t have to be handled, and get my curls 
spoiled and my ribbons mussed, but they’d put 
me up high where the children could see me 
and admire me all day long. 

Polly—I don’t believe anyone would want 
me,—I’m so old and battered up and only a rag 
doll, anyhow. But I wish Miss Marion 
wouldn’t carry me by one arm. 

Jumping Jack—Well, Miss Marion has out- 
grown us and she never thinks that other chil- 
dren would like us, so she won’t even give us 
away. 

Polly (jumping up)—Then I'll tell you what 
let’s do—let’s run away! 

All (crowding around her)—Run away? 

Polly—Why not? Maybe we could find some- 
one to love us, and we could be Christmas pres- 
ents all over again. Oh, but listen! (All stand 
very still, counting the strokes, as a clock off 
stage strikes six.) We can’t go,—for in half 
an hour we shall have to change back into toys 
again. Oh, dear! 

Jack-in-the-Box—Hark! 
ing! 

All. huddle close around the Christmas tree as the 
New Toys enter the stage from the opposite side. 

The New Doll—How do you do? Are you 


Someone is com- 


the old toys? We are the new Christmas pres- 
ents. Santa Claus left us at the door and told 


us to come right in. I am the new doll—I 
haven’t any name yet—and this is a Set of 
Furs, and this is Candy. (All bow.) 

Polly—I am the oldest one—my name is 
Polly—and I hope you'll like it here. 

A Set of Furs (pointing to Marion) —Is this 
our mistress? What a sweet little girl! (The 
New Toys go to examine her.) 

New Doll—Is she good to her toys? 

All the Old Toys shake their heads sadly. 

New Doll—She isn’t? How dreadful! What- 
ever will we do? 

Violet (enviously)—Maybe she will be good 
to you. 

A Set of Furs—I should think she would— 
she asked for us especially. 

New Doll—I’d feel dreadful if she spoiled my 
hair—it’s real. 

Candy—Well, I won’t last very long anyhow, 
so it doesn’t make much difference to me. 

Drum—Really, we must go back to our 
places. What if we should be caught here? It 
is almost time for us to change back into toys 
for another year. 

A Set of Furs—Oh, let us go along with you 
and hide. We don’t want her to find us here 
when she wakens. 

Polly—All right, come along. Good-bye, 
everyone, until next year. (They shake hands 
sadly, bidding each other good-bye, and start for 
the door.) But sha’n’t we wish Miss Marion a 
Merry Christmas? 
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All—Oh, yes! 
They tiptoe back to the couch and call softly, “Merry 


Christmas, Miss Marion!” and then steal away as they 
came, Polly last and stopping to throw a kiss to Marion. 
A pause. Then the door opens and Mrs. Grey enters, 
her arms full of bundles. Marion rubs her eyes and 
sits up. 

Marion—O, Polly, please come back! 

Mrs. Grey.—Why, Marion, child! Are you 
dreaming? 

Marion (jumping up and looking around in 
surprise).—Why, no—I’m not dreaming. I 
saw them all as plain. Oh, let me go upstairs 
quick! Maybe they’ll run away! 

Mrs. Grey.—Marion!..What are you think- 
ing of? 

Marion.—Nothing, mother. 


my old toys. 
She runs off. Her mother begins to open the pack- 


ages she has brought, taking out a doll dressed like the 
New Doll, a set of furs of the kind worn by the little 
girl who represented them, and a box of candy tied 
with red ribbon. 

Mrs. Grey.—I wonder how long the child 
could: have been here. She must have come 
down early and fallen asleep. .(The clock 
strikes one stroke.) It’s just half-past six. 
I’m glad I hid her presents. (She arranges 
the gifts around the tree. 

Marion enters, her arms full of the old toys, each one 
resembling the child who represented it. 

Marion.—Oh, see—I found them all. They 
hadn’t run away. And I do love them. And, 
mama—may I give them away, to-day, for 
Christmas presents? I’m too old for them, but 
other children would like them. 

Mrs. Grey.—Why, yes, dear, but to whom? 

Marion.—Oh, I know just the place for every 
one. (She places the toys carefully on the 
couch and picks them up tenderly one by one.) 
I wish I’d taken better care of the poor dears so 
they wouldn’t look so bad. But see—poor old 
Jack-in-the-Box is to go to that sick Tommy 
Green to make him laugh when he feels badly. 
And Drum, to his little brother. Jumping Jack 
I’m going to take over to little lame John—he 
will love him—and my dear old rattle to the 
baby next door. I hate to give Violet away— 
you are elegant, dear,—but if you want to you 
shall go to the hospital where the children are. 
But Polly—you sha’n’t go a step! I’ve always 
had you and I’m going to keep you! 

Mrs. Grey.—That is very sensible, dear. And 
now look at your presents. 

Marion (running to them with cries of de- 
light, eating some of the candy, putting the furs 
around her, catching up the new doll).—Here 
you all are, just the very same! And I will be 
good to you—don’t you ever worry. I love you 
already. (She stops and looks at Polly, lying 
in a heap on the couch; then still holding her 
new treasures, she runs to Polly and hugs her.) 
But I love you best, Polly, truly I do, and I'll 
never carry you up side down! 

Curtain. 


I want to get 





Charles Dickens at Christmas Time 


Some Reminiscences of the Famous Writer by His Grandson, Charles Dickens 
(From the Girls Own) 


“Many Merry Christmases, many Happy New 
Years, unbroken friendships, great accumula- 
tion of cheerful recollections, affection on 
earth, and Heaven at last for all of us.” 

The Christmas message by my grandfather 
—Charles Dickens—printed above, which he 
sent to Mr. John Forster in 1846, strikes, I 
think, the whole keynote of his feeling toward 
the keeping of Christmas; good fun and good 
fellowship, with a deep undercurrent of some- 
thing higher—a love for the true meaning of 
the season, a strong sentiment that Christmas 
always was a time in which we should show 
our love for our fellow-man and for the great 
Founder of Christmas Day. And this is shown 
in almost everything he ever wrote about 
Christmas. He identified himself completely 
with Christmas fancies. All its high spirits and 
rollicking humor absolutely belonged to him, 
and amid it all lay the thought of the duty of 
diffusing enjoyment among others, of bringing 
light and comfort to even the most squalid 
places. 

I was only a boy when my grandfather died, 
and it is sometimes quite difficult to distinguish 
between what I actually remember in person 
and what I have been told by my own father. 
Being only a child when I saw my grandfather, 
perhaps it is not unnatural that I should always 
be inclined to think that his attitude toward 
children goes a long way in explaining his atti- 
tude toward Christmas. 

There is one curious point connected with his 
giving of presents at Christmas-time. While 
for his own children no time was too long and 
no trouble too great for the choosing of their 
Christmas presents, he never sent holiday re- 
membrances outside his own household. 


DICKENS AS A SINGER OF COMIC SONGS 


My father has told me that his first really 
clear recollection of my grandfather was in con- 
nection with a certain American rocking-chair, 
which presumably had accompanied him on his 
return from his reading tour in the United 
States, and in which he used to sit and sing 
comic songs to an amazed but appreciative au- 
dience consisting of my father and his two 
sisters. 

One of the favorite songs of this most select 
audience dealt with the history of Guy Fawkes, 
who was described, I believe, as: 


‘‘Guy Fawkes, that prince of sinisters, 
Who once blew up the House of Lords, 
The King and all his Ministers.” 


Each stanza began with some such startling 
announcement. In one stanza it was stated 
that this “prince of sinisters”— 
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‘‘ Crossing over Vauxhall Bridge 
That way came into London— 
That is, he would have come that way 
To perpetrate his guilt, sir, 
But a little thing prevented him, 
The bridge it wasn’t built, sir.” 


And then later, in another part of the song, 
he went on to explain how— 
‘“They straightway sent to Bow Street 
For that brave old runner, Townshend— 
That is, they would have sent for him, 
For fear he was no starter at, 
But Townshend wasn’t living then; 
He wasn’t born till arter that.” 


And all this with a chorus of the good old- 
fashioned sort with a “Bow, wow, wow, ri fol 
de riddy oddy, bow, wow, wow,” refrain. 

My father said that the impression of my 
grandfather sitting in that rocking-chair, with 
the three children about him or sitting on his 
knees, never in the least faded from his mind, 
tho. the picture of him at later times became 
less vivid. 

His thoro doing of Christmas also was typical 
of the marvelous energy and thoroness with 
which he did everything, and which showed 
itself first to my father in connection with a toy 
theater of which he was the proud possessor. 
The due production of a piece at this theater 
took much painting of scenery, painting and 
cutting out of cardboard figures for the various 
characters, pasting, gumming and much mess; 
a really delightful occupation. With this the- 
ater my grandfather became fascinated, and he 
“presented” the first. piece and worked at it 
with an energy that was simply marvelous, but 
in him was natural. Whatever he did he did 
with all his heart and as well as he could. In 
play, as in work — whether it was painting 
scenes for his toy theater, or dancing a “Sir 
Roger de Coverley” at a children’s party, or 
gravely learning to dance from his small daugh- 
ter, or walking or riding—it was all the same. 
Whatever lay to his hand was done thoroly. He 
seized upon the toy theater with tremendous 
energy, and worked away at it for days. When 
the all-important occasion arrived the perform- 
ance was entirely and completely satisfactory 
to everybody concerned. 

DICKENS AS LORD HIGH REVELLER 

He was very fond of setting a party to dance 
“Sir Roger de Coverley.” Here everyone could 
take a hand; here was fun for everybody. No 
skulking with him. Didn’t Pickwick get an- 
noyed when Arabella Allen and Winkle kept 
them waiting until he found an excuse in Ara- 
bella’s pretty face? Read him describing it in 
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“Pickwick” or in the “Carol,” and you can see 
him dancing it himself and wonder how he 
could sit still while he wrote. It is as truly a 
case of “hands half ’round and back again the 
other way, down the middle and up again, 
"round and ’round in various stages of affec- 
tionate grouping, old top couples always turn- 
ing up in the wrong place, new top couples 
starting off as soon as they got there, all top 
couples at last and not a bottom to help them.” 
Think of all that, with my grandfather as Lord 
High Reveller and dancing himself as if there 
were no other pleasure in the world, and you 
will think that a Twelfth Night party with 
Charles Dickens was a thing not to be for- 
gotten. 

Another amusement which he practised for 
children on Twelfth Night was conjuring. He 
described his performances to a friend in a 
letter, saying that he had purchased a magic 
lantern and other tremendous engines for the 
Twelfth Night party and proposed to appear as 
aconjurer. “And if you could see me conjur- 
ing the company’s watches into impossible tin 
caddies and causing pieces of money to fly, and 
burning pocket-handkerchiefs without burning 
’em, and practising in my own room without 
anybody to admire, you would never forget it 
as long as you live.” He did not care in the 
least how much trouble he had to expend if 
everything came right in the end. 


HIS LONG CHRISTMAS COUNTRY WALKS 

Gadshill is, however, more associated with 
my grandfather’s Christmases than any other 
place. It is curious to note, by the way, that 
he signed the cheque for the purchase of the 
place on a Friday, for it was one of his supersti- 
tions that Friday was his lucky day. 

In his earlier days he used to go for wander- 
ings in the byways of London, beyond the pros- 
perous quarters, on a Christmas Day. But 
when he moved to Gadshill this was changed. 
Here everything at Christmas was a holiday. 
The house was packed with guests; he used to 
fill the house up so full that the guests often 
overflowed into a house in the yillage. The 
spirit of Christmas ruled supreme, tho even 
here his favorite recreation was a long walk 
accompanied by such of the party as could go 
the distance or last the pace he set. 

These long walks were a great feature of his 
life, and tried the mettle of ambitious but in- 
experienced visitors considerably. There were 
walks in endless variety in that part of Kent: 
around the beautiful woods of Cobham, thru 
Rochester, and over Bluebell Hill, with its mag- 
nificent view, or on the highroad between Roch- 
ester and Chatham, with its glimpses of the 
river covered with a procession of shipping. 

HIS INTEREST IN TRAMPS 


But what was more interesting to my grand- 
father than any view was the constant passing 
of tramps; he took in not only the minutest de- 
tail of the scenes thru which he passed, but also 
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every fluttering rag of every tramp he met. The 
result of this close observation is to be found 
scattered all thru his works, from the tramp 
who appears in “Copperfield” when David was 
making his way to Dover along this very high- 
road, down to the memories of Joe Gargery and 
Pip in the Marshes. 

Sometimes, my grandfather would be quite 
engrossed on these walks, and father tramped 
many a mile with him, striding along at his 
regular four-mile-an-hour swing; his eyes look- 
ing straight before him, his lips slightly work- 
ing, as they generally did when he sat thinking 
and writing; almost unconscious of companion- 
ship, and keeping half a pace or so ahead. 
When he had worked out his thoughts, he would 
drop back again into line, and the conversation 
would be resumed as if there had been no appre- 
ciable break or interval at all. But the Christ- 
was walks were not like that. They were emi- 
nently social walks, when his writings were evi- 
dently far from his mind. 

In the evening the house was snug and cosy 
with the brightest and most genial of hosts to 
keep things going. Besides music and billiards, 
there were impromptu charades and drawing- 
room games in which he delighted and excelled, 
and with these amusements the time passed 
quickly and happily. 

My grandfather was a great lover of games, 
and into them he threw himself as heartily and 
with as much energy as into everything else: 
“Spanish Merchant,” “How, When, and 
Where,” and “ Yes and No.” There was also a 
special memory game which was really hard 
work by reason of the extreme care it required. 
My father remembered him very well in an 
absurd charade playing a ridiculous sailor who 
was brought up before a magistrate and could 
not be restrained from dashing out of the dock 
and dancing a preposterous hornpipe on the 
floor of the court, and doing it all with as much 
humorous detail as if he had had days of re- 
hearsal to work it up in, instead of only com- 
paratively a few minutes. Visitors unaccus- 
tomed to the ways of the house—but most of 
the Christmas guests were accustomed to them, 
or very soon became accustomed—were not ex- 
pected to join in these games unless they liked, 
any more than they were expected to join the 
walkers on a twelve-mile tramp; but if they did 
join in they were expected to do their best. 

One year a more ambitious performance was 
given in the shape of a charade proposed at 
breakfast to be performed in the evening. Re- 
hearsal went on all day, business was arranged, 
properties were collected, everybody in the 
house was fully occupied, when somebody re- 
membered an important thing which had some- 
how been lost sight of. This was only the 
harmless but most necessary audience, without 
which even the most talented company would 
be useless. However, an audience was collected 
by hasty invitations around the neighborhood, 
and the charade was duly given, to the delight 
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of all who came. The performance wound up 
just before midnight, as my grandfather was a 
great believer in welcoming the New Year in, 
and wanted to stand at the open door to hear 
the bells ring out, and then wish “A Happy New 
Year to us all! God bless us!” 

A CHRISTMAS OUTDOOR PROGRAM 

One Christmas he inaugurated a grand pro- 
gram of sports that was carried out in the 
meadow at the back of the garden, open to 
members of the village cricket club and their 
usual opponents, with admission to anyone who 
liked to come. My grandfather, with his sons, 
worked hard for two days before, staking out 
the course, making flags, putting up tents and 
hurdles, and carrying out the many details of 
such an entertainment, with quite a boy’s en- 
thusiasm. It was found, too, on the morning 
of the sports, that he had arranged for a basket 
to be prepared, containing every kind of appli- 
ance and medical comfort useful for treating 
quickly any accident that might occur. The 
day was a great success, for my grandfather 
knew the people and trusted them, and, as gen- 
erally happens, the people showed themselves 
worthy of the trust. He described the success 
in a letter. 

“They did not,” the letter ran, “between half- 
past ten, when we began, and sunset displace a 
rope or a stake; and they left every barrier and 
flag as they found it. There was not a dispute, 


Common School Hymns: 


1. Love di-vine, all love 
2. Breathe, oh, breathe Thy lov - 
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and there was no drunkenness whatever. I 
made them a little speech from the lawn at the 
end of the games, saying that, please God, we 
would do it again next year. They cheered me 
lustily and dispersed. The road between this 
and Chatham was like a fair all day; and surely 
it ig a fine thing to get such perfect behavior 
out of a reckless seaport town.” 

AND THEN CAME THE CHRISTMAS DINNER 

The Christmas Day dinner was naturally a 
bright and cheery festival. He kept up the 
liveliest conversation all the time, as may easily 
be imagined; and his sprightly remarks and 
comical stories made the occasion one always 
to be remembered with delight. 

“It is good to be children sometimes, and 
never better than at Christmas, when its 
mighty Founder was a child Himself,” was a 
sentiment he expressed, and he showed his sin- 
cerity by following out this idea. He always 
liked to have his dinner-table look pretty, with 
a special place of honor for the plum pudding, 
which would not be in order without its special 
bit of holly, which must be well berried. His 
Christmas toast was short, and to the point, 
and always the same: “Here’s to us all! God 
bless us!” There can be no better memory of 
my grandfather than that which pictures him 
seated at his Christmas dinner, surrounded by 
his family and friends: the embodiment of the 
spirit of Christmas. 
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A Week with the Fighth Grade 


Monday 
MORNING EXERCISES 
Read, without comment, the following poem: 


IF WE ONLY UNDERSTOOD 


Could we but draw back the curtains 
That surround each others’ lives— 
See the naked heart and spirit, 
Know what spur the action gives— 
Often we should find it better, 
Purer than we judge we should. 
We should love each other better, 
If we only understood. 


Could we judge all deeds by motives— 
See the good and bad within— 
Often we should love the sinner 
All the while we loathe the sin. 
Could we know the powers working 
To o’erthrow integrity, 
We should judge each others’ errors 
With more patient charity. 


If we knew the cares and trials— 
Knew the efforts all in vain, 

And the bitter disappointment— 
Understood the loss and gain— 

Would the grim, eternal roughness 
Seem, I wonder, just the same, 

Should we help where now we hinder, 
Should we pity where we blame? 


Ah! we judge each other harshly, 
Knowing not life’s hidden force— 
Knowing not the fount of action 
Is less turbid at its source; 
Seeing not, amid the evil, 
All the golden grain of good; 
And we’d love each other better, 
If we only understood. 
—RUDYARD KIPLING. 


ENGLISH 
For memorizing: 
THE CHAMBERED NAUTILUS 
This is the ship of pearl, which, poets feign, 
Sails the unshadowed main, 
‘The venturous bark that flings 
On the sweet summer wind its purpled wings 
In gulfs enchanted, where the Siren sings; 
And coral reefs lie bare, 
Where the cold sea-maids rise to sun their streaming 
hair. 


Its web of living gauze no more unfurl; 

Wrecked is the ship of pearl! 

And every chambered cell, 

Where its dim dreaming life was wont to dwell, 
As the frail tenant shaped his growing shell. 
Before thee lies revealed,— ‘ 

Its irised ceiling rent, its sunless crypt unsealed! 


Year after year beheld the silent toil 

That spread its lustrous coil; 

Still, as the spiral grew, 

He left the past year’s dwelling for the new, 

Stole with soft step its shining archway thru, 

Built up its idle door, 

Stretched in his last-found home, and knew the old no 
more. 


Thanks for the heavenly message brought by thee, 

Child of the wandering sea, 

Cast from her lap, forlorn! 

From thy dead lips a clearer note is born 

Than ever Triton blew from wreathed horn! 

While on mine ear it rings, 

Thru the deep caves of thought I hear a voice that 
sings :— 


Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 

As the swift seasons roll! 

Leave thy low-vaulted past! 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 

Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 

Till thou at length art free, 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea. 
—OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


Copy the poem, and commit the first stanza. 


GEOGRAPHY 
Clothing. 


1. All civilized people clothe themselves. Ma- 
terials used, amount of clothing, and nature of 
garments vary with different races. Only those 
very low in civilization go without clothing. 

2. Among primitive peoples garments few in 
number, of simple construction, of a universal 
pattern, and made of materials found in imme- 
diate environment. 

3. Nature of garments largely determined by 
climate. Change from one season to another 
means change of clothing. Change from one 
latitude or one altitude to another means change 
of clothing. 

4, Clothing has long since been used to deco- 
rate the body as well as clothe it. The more 
civilized people accordingly use many different 
materials, many colors and weaves, and many 
ornaments. 

5. Clothing has come to have a religious and 
social significance, depending upon color, cut, 
etc. 

What kind of clothing is worn by us? By 
the English? By the Scotch? the French? 
Germans? Dutch? Italians? Spaniards? Chi- 
nese? Arabians? Japanese? Hindoos? Russians? 
Eskimos? Africans? Egyptians? 

What nations use different materials and cut 
of garments? What nations keep the same cut 
and material? 
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How does our clothing differ in winter and 
in summer? Why? 

What special clothing is worn by priests? 
Ministers? How does men’s evening dress dif- 
fer from that worn in the daytime? How do 
women’s evening dresses differ from their 
street dresses? 


HISTORY AND CIVICS 

The purchase of Louisiana. 

The Lewis and Clark expedition. 

Map Work.—Map of United States in 1803, 
showing original States, States admitted be- 
tween 1789 and 1803, and the Louisiana pur- 
chase. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

The Nervous System.—Have brain of sheep 
to show. Study brain, spinal cord, nerves, 
nerve centers, and the office of each. Compare 
with a telegraph system; emphasize importance 
of protecting brain and spinal cord from blows. 

ARITHMETIC 

Short method for multiplying by 334: Mul- 
tiply by 100 and divide by 3. 

Examples: Multiply the following by 334 
(work to be done quickly): 60, 36, 51, 66, 123, 
312, 12, 90, 24, 30. 


Tuesday 


MORNING EXERCISES 
To be read: 


If we work upon marble, it will perish; if we work 
upon brass, time will efface it; if we rear temples, if 
we imbue them with principles, with the just fear of 
God and love of our fellow-men, we engrave on those 
tablets something that will brighten to all eternity. 


—DANIEL WEBSTER. 
ENGLISH 


Commit to memory the second and third 
stanzas of “The Chambered Nautilus,” and 
write a biographical sketch of the author: 

Birthplace? (Cambridge, Mass.) 

Date of birth? (August 29, 1809.) 

a of Rev. Abiel Holmes and Sarah Wen- 
dell. 

Entered Harvard College at sixteen, and was 
graduated in 1829. 

Studied law, but abandoned it for medicine. 
Professor at Dartmouth College, and later at 
the Massachusetts Medical School, at Boston. 

Most of his poems are witty. “The Cham- 
bered Nautilus” and “The Last Leaf,” serious. 

Prose works, “The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table,” “Over the Teacups” and “Elsie Ven- 
ner.” “The Chambered Nautilus” appears in 
“The Autocrat.” 


GEOGRAPHY 
Clothing Materials. 


The materials used for manufacture of cloth- 
ing are of vegetable or animal origin. 
1. Materials of vegetable origin: 

flax, hemp, grasses, india-rubber. 


Cotton, 
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2. Materials of animal origin: Sheep, goat, 
alpaca, camel, silk, leather (from cattle, sheep, 
goats, horses, swine), furs. 

Name articles of clothing obtained from each 
of the above. 

HISTORY AND CIVICS 

Current Events.—Rebellion in China: Where? 
What results thus far? Describe flag of new 
Chinese Republic. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

Prick a finger, to test feeling, as indicated by 
nerve. How nerves are affected by climate. 
Americans a nervous people. Necessity for 
nerve control. How to prevent nervous pros- 
tration. Danger of continuously twisting 
mouth, face, fingers, etc. 

ARITHMETIC 

Short method of multiplying by 3334. Mul- 
tiply by 1000, and divide by 3. 

Multiply by 3334, the numbers given in the 
lesson for Monday. 


Wednesday 
MORNING EXERCISES 

Topic for Discussion—Breathing thru the 
mouth, and why it should be avoided. The 
hairs in the nose catch dust-laden germs, and 
prevent their being taken into the system. Cold 
air is warmed before reaching the lungs, when 

breathed thru the nose, etc. 

ENGLISH 


Commit to memory the last two stanzas of 
“The Chambered Nautilus,” and study up about 
the nautilus. 

Write out the references to the life and ap- 
pearance of the shell, that occur in the poem. 


GEOGRAPHY 
Cotton. 


1. Distribution. 

a. In the United States, southeastern sec- 
tion, including Texas, Georgia, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Arkansas, North Car- 
olina, South Carolina, Louisiana. 
Texas often produces nearly one-third 
of the crop. 

b. In foreign countries.—India, 
Brazil. 

2. Nature of cotton plant. 

a. Usually an annual. 

b. Plant is kept under cultivation as a low 
shrub. 

ce. The cotton consists of tufts of fibers 
around the seeds. 

3. Characteristics of cultivated varieties. 

a. Uplands cotton, grown both in old and 
new worlds, but best in United States, 
—called American cotton. 

b. Sea Island cotton furnishes finest, long- 
est and strongest fibers, therefore, is 
best. 


HISTORY AND CIVICS 
War of 1812.—Causes; winning Lake Erie; 


Egypt, 
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defending New York; burning of Washington; 
defense of New Orleans. 


PHYSIOLOGY 
Eyes.—Our dependence upon eyes. Chief 
parts of the eye and use of each. 
ARITHMETIC 
To multiply by 662%, multiply by 100 and di- 
vide by 6. 
To multiply by 666%, multiply by 1000 and 
divide by 6. 
Multiply the following by 662, then by 6663: 
60, 36, 42, 30, 18, 24, 66, 48, 54. 


Thursday 
MORNING EXERCISES 


Topic for Discussion.—Tobacco and smoking. 
Cigarette smoking. The greatest danger comes 
from the early use of tobacco. The boy who 
never smokes until after he is twenty-one will 
never suffer greatly from the moderate use of 
tobacco. 

ENGLISH 

Repeat the entire poem “The Chambered 
Nautilus.” 

What is the story of the Siren? 

What are sea-maids? 

What was a Triton? 


GEOGRAPHY 
Conditions of Cotton Cultivation. 

1. Climatic conditions. 

a. Sensitive to frost; needs a long grow- 
ing season, with even temperature, tho 
not too warm. 

b. Plenty of sunshine. 

c. Needs an abundant, but not excessive, 
supply of moisture thru season. 

2. Soil conditions. 

a. Cotton grows in different soils, depend- 
ing upon amount and distribution of 
rainfall. 

b. Soils rich in lime are best, under right 
climatic conditions. 

3. Use of fertilizers necessary. 

In India cotton is grown on the plateau back 
of the western ghats, in northern provinces, 
and in the Punjab, by irrigation. 

In Egypt cotton is chiefly grown in the irri- 
gated districts of Middle Egypt and on the 
delta. 

HISTORY AND CIVICS 


War of 1812.—Effects of the war on the set- 
tlement of the West, and in increasing manu- 
factures in the East. 

Map Work.—Map of United States and Can- 
a9 showing principal battlefields of War of 
1812. 

PHYSIOLOGY , 

Eyes.—Process of seeing described; various 
ways by which eyes are injured or made de- 
fective. Danger of reading in poor light, of 
reading lying down; of looking directly at the 
sun on a bright day; advantage of washing 
tired eyes in a weak solution of boric acid. 
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ARITHMETIC 


Multiply the following by 334: 
3.333, 12,000, 9,830, 84.6, 45.6. 


42.6, 15.63, 


Friday 
MORNING EXERCISES 
Read, and talk about: 


One of the prettiest words in the significance of its 
derivation is face, from an old Sanskrit word, which 
in the original means to shine. The face a shining 
thing! In the word alone one can find inspiration to 
high resolve. It should be the effort of everyone so to 
enter into all good things as to make his face shine. 


ENGLISH 

Repeat the entire poem, “The Chambered 
Nautilus.” 

Give definitions, in your own words, of feign, 
unshadowed, main, bark, enchanted, reefs, un- 
furl, wont, tenant, irised, crypt, lustrous, coil, 
spiral, forlorn, stately, mansions, vaulted, dome. 


GEOGRAPHY 


Cotton: 
1. Harvesting. 
a. Cotton picked by hand. 
b. Cleaned of seeds by cotton-gin. 
c. Pressed into bales for shipment. 
d. By-products—cotton-seed oil, 
(For what used?) 


cotton- 
seed cake. 
2. Transportation. 
a. When possible by boat. Gin-houses usu- 
ally beside water. 
b. Part of crop retained in South for local 
manufacture. 
c. Much cotton sent to North. 
Manufacture of Cotton: 
1. Spinning.—Distaff and spindle, spinning- 
wheel, spinning-jenny, throstle, mule. 
2. Weaving.—Ring frame spindles, hand 
loom, power loom. 
3. Mercerization. 
4. Dyeing and finishing. 


States leading in manufacture of cotton 
goods: Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Hampshire, Connecticut, Maine, 
New York, South Carolina, North Carolina, 
Georgia. 

HISTORY AND CIVICS 


The purchase of Florida. 

Opposing forces; increase of cotton-growing 
and demand for more slave territory; increase 
of manufactures and resulting protective tariff; 
balancing of free and slave States. 


PHYSIOLOGY 
Eyes.—Explain far-sightedness, near-sight- 
edness, cross-eye and astigmatism. Need of 
consulting oculist, advantages of glasses. Care 
of glasses. 
ARITHMETIC 
Multiply the following by 663: 
57, 72, 144, 162. 


96.6, 39, 93, 





Industrial Nature Study 


By FRANK OWEN PAYNE 


Lighting Products 


Due to Combistion. 
Candles. 

Wax. 

Tallow. 

Paraffin. 

Spermaceti. 

Vegetable waxes— 
Myrtle berry wax. 
Japan wax. 
Carnauba wax. 

Oils. 

Sperm oil. 

Lard oil. 

Whale oil. 

Olive oil. 

Colza oil. 

Poppy-seed oil. 

Petroleum. 
Gasolene. 
Kerosene. 
Naphtha. 


1. Candles were originally made by dipping 
pieces of loose cotton fiber into melted wax or 
other material and allowing them to cool. The 
size depended upon the number of dippings. 
Candle molds were later invented, into which 
the melted wax was poured. Candles have 
largely given place to lamps, but they are still 
used in some parts of the world, and they are 
used in churches of some denominations as part 
of the furnishings of the altar. 

2. Sperm oil is obtained from the fat of the 
sperm whale. Sperm oil was formerly much 
more used than at present. The decline in whale 
fishing has been largely due to the substitution 
of petroleum products. 

Lard oil is extracted by pressure from lard. 
It was formerly used in lamps and lanterns. 

Olive oil has been used from most ancient 
times as a source of light. 

Petroleum and its products will be considered 
at a later time. 

The oxyhydrogen flame has no light, but its 
intense heat makes it a dazzling illuminant 
when it is directed upon a bit of lime. This 
becomes glowing hot and emits a brilliant white 
light. This so-called “calcium” or “lime-light’’ 
is used in stereopticons. 

Magnesium light is due to the combustion of 
metal magnesium. It is used in stereopticons 
and in powder form in the familiar “flashlight” 
material used in photography. 
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Coal oil. 

Magnesium light. 

Due to other chemical action. 

Natural gas. 

Coal gas. 

Water gas. 

Air gas. 

Pintsch gas. 

Acetylene gas. 

Special. 
Oxyhydrogen. 

Welsbach. 

Calcium. 

“Philosophus” lamp. 
Due to electricity. 

Are. 

Incandescent. 
Carbon filament. 
Platinum wire. 
Tantalum rod. 

Nernst. 

Mercury vapor. 

Due to phosphorescence. 


The Welsbach mantle owes its power of lighi- 
ing to the fact hat it is saturated with a sub- 
stance which glows when heated. 

In electric lighting various substances are 
used. The arc light is produced when a current 
leaps across the space between two carbon pen- 
cils. The incandescent light comes from a car- 
bon filament, or platinum wire or Tantalum rod 
glowing in a vacuum globe. The mercury 
vapor light is produced when a vacuum tube 
containing a small quantity of mercury vapor 
is placed where charges of electricity can go 
thru it. 

The Nernst light is somewhat like an incan- 
descent light. It differs in several respects. 
The glowing filament consists of a mixture of 
rare substances, principally oxide of Thorium. 
The globe in which it is placed is not a vacuum 
and a special apparatus is employed for heating 
the filament at the start. 

The Nernst lamp gives a beautiful yellow 
light, more nearly the quality of sunlight than 
any other artificial light. It is more expensive, 
owing to the complex arrangement required for 
heating the filament at the start. 

Phosphorescence is due to the presence of 
compounds of the element phosphorus set free 
from various organic substances. 

In tropical countries, phosphorescent insects 
resembling the familiar “fireflies” and “glow- 
worms” are said to be used for illuminating. 





Some Christmas Lore 


Who eats herrings fresh or herrings salted 
for his first meal on Christmas Day in the 
morning will have money in his pocket and luck 
for his friend until the next Christmas Day 
comes ’round. No wheels must turn between 
dawn and sunset, or mice will eat away the 
linen threads. Dreams dreamed on Christmas 
Eve are false, but the dreams of Christmas 
Day come true; for then “no fairy takes nor 
witch has power to harm, so hallowed and so 
gracious is the time.” Strangers who enter a 
Wallachian house for the first time “on Christ- 
mas Day in the morning,” throw a pinch of 
salt on the fire and put an egg in the hen-house 
for the hen to sit on; this is supposed to insure 
plenty of eggs all the year round. 

Who stands in the northeast corner of Glas- 
tonbury Church on Christmas Day and listens 
carefully with his ear to the ground will hear a 
sound like the regular roaring of a furnace. It 
is Saint Dunstan blowing up his forge for the 
greater discomfiture of the Gentleman in Black. 
Who receives money on Christmas Day will be 
lucky all the year; and nothing sown on Christ- 
mas Eve perishes, though it were sown on the 
snow itself. 

In Spain all houses are fumigated with rose- 
mary on Christmas Eve that no evil thing may 
enter them any night of the coming year. The 
yule-log, ancientest and hoariest of Christmas 
customs, is made of oak in practically every 
country where it has been accepted; Germans, 
Czechs, Serbs, Italians and Anglo-Saxons alike 
choose oak-trunks wherewith to light a flaming 
pyre in honor of the Christ-child. He or she 
who looks into the mirror on Christmas Eve 
will see, looking over his or her shoulder, the 
face of the enemy of souls, or of Judas. To 
this same Judas tradition has given Christmas 
Eve as a night of mercy and healing. Let 
Rudyard Kipling speak for the poor traitor— 
“ Then Sag the soul of Judas that betrayed 

im, 
‘Lord, hast Thou forgotten Thy covenant 
with me? 
How once a year I go 
To cool me on the floe; 
And Ye take my day of mercy 
If Ye take away the sea.’ ” 

Says an English proverb of very ancient usage 
and extremest respectability, “A green Christ- 
mas makes a heavy harvest,” and in not a few 
counties runs the tradition that “a green Christ- 
mas makes a fat kirkyard.” Greeks believe that 
it is very unlucky to give anything away during 
the twelve nights of Christmas, and for that 
space at least their charity begins at home and 
ends there. 

There is a quaint and pretty Christmas cere- 
mony. still observed by old-fashioned folk in 
lonely French villages. Bands of hemp are fas- 
tened round an earthen pitcher, and these are 
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kept moist for some days. Upon these seeds of 
corn and flax are sown about a week before the 
holy day, and by Christmas these have sprouted, 
covering the jar without hiding its shape. And 
this green-clad jar is used as a centerpiece for 
the table where the Christmas guests sit down 
and to their eyes it symbolizes a promise of 
bread for the coming year, just as the same 
rite did for the ancient Gauls, who used to hail 
the corn-clad jar with cries of “Egin Ann eit” 
(the corn springs up). 

In certain parts of Austria and Hungary 
they put lighted candles in every window of the 
homestead that the Christ-child may not 
stumble as He passes outside in the dark. 
Throughout the Netherlands it is not the 
Christ-kind but the Virgin Mary who passes 
thru the villages, bearing healing in her hands, 
and tables are spread, lamps lighted and doors 
left open all Christmas night, that the mother 
of God may enter freely where she will, eat 
and drink and leave her blessing behind. On 
Christmas Eve the leavings of the evening meal 
are carried out into the orchard and placed at 
the roots of the trees that they may also share 
in the good fellowship incident to the season. 

In countries lying farthest north of all a 
sheaf of wheat is hung up at every doorway on 
Christmas night that the frozen-out birds may 
not be hungry on the day of peace and pleasure. 
So, too, that the kindred may live together in 
harmony all the coming year, the shoes, great 
and small, of the entire household are set to- 
gether in a row at the house-door. The Yule- 
peace, or Julafred, of the old Northmen—a cus- 
tom as old as the oldest runes—is still existent 
in conservative Scandinavia. This peace lasts 
from Christmas Eve to Epiphany, and is pro- 
claimed by public crier in the streets, and any 
breach of it is visited with a heavy fine. Some- 
thing thus runs the proclamation— 

** Oyez, oyez, oyez, 

All men come listen, 
Gentle and simple, 
Fremd (strange) folk and kent folk 
The year’s at passing, 
And all strife’s over; 
The peace of yule-tide— 
The peace is here. 

Let no man scorn it, 
Let no man break it, 
For love or lordship, 
The peace of yule.” 


In Germany the Christmas holidays have 
been substituted for the old Pagan festival of 
the twelve nights, which ended on twelfth day. 

In Devonshire hot cider is spilled upon. the 
largest apple-tree, while the farm-hands sing a 
song with this refrain— 


‘*Bear good apples, 
Bear good pears enough, 
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Barns full enough, 
Bags full enough, 
Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah!” 


Poles believe that the heavens open on Christ- 
mas night, and pure men and maidens may see 
the angels ascending and descending a ladder 
of pure light. Santa Claus has not been accli- 
matized in France; but the Christ-child comes 
to fill the empty little sabots the night of Noél, 
and in Alsace an angel and a hideous giant, by 
name Hans Trapp, fulfill the same kindly office 
for the sleeping children. 

At midnight on Christmas Eve the cattle re- 
ceive human speech and praise the child Christ, 
say both Breton and Cornish fables; and not a 
wife in Cornwall but believes that at the same 
mystic hour, for the space of sixty minutes, the 
water is changed to wine in all wells and foun- 
tains, “so holy and so gracious is the time.” 
Christmas weddings are thought, in some parts 
of England, to be especially lucky, but “alas for 
the child that is born on the Christmas Day!” 
He will always be able to see ghosts. A popu- 
lar superstition attaches the greatest impor- 
tance to dreams in the twelve nights from 
Christmas to Twelfth Night. 

In Northumberland a cake called the dream- 
ing bread is made and cut up on Christmas 
night, and handed round among the unmarried 


The Step-by-Step 


By Lucy LOvELL Brown, P. 8. 


Picture Study—Aurora 


Aim 1.—To teach each child to study and 
appreciate a picture. 

2. To teach each child to write a composition 
about a picture. 

Subject, “Aurora,” Guido Reni. 

The study of “Aurora” follows the “Story of 
Clytie”’ (see another page of THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL), who loved the god of the sun, Apollo, 
so dearly that she turned into a sunflower. This 
beautiful picture represents the sun god in his 
chariot ready to start on his daily journey. 

1. Observation of the Picture. ° 

Let each child have a copy of the picture in 
his own hands for close observation and study. 

Let each child observe all he can and tell what 
he observes. This free, independent work is 
very valuable. As each child tells what he sees, 
correct all errors in English as he speaks. 

2. Study by Questions. 

(1) What is the name of the picture? 
Aurora. 

(2) Why is it so named? Aurora means 
“dawn,” and it is a picture of the dawn of the 
morning, of the breaking of the day. 

(3) Which is Aurora in the picture? The 
draped figure that is leading. 

(4) Who was Aurora? Goddess of the dawn 
or morning. She is also called Eos. She is at- 
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girls of a household, who eat it and put a crumb 
or two under their pillows to bring about au- 
thentic dreams of the “tight lads” that shall 
marry them. 

Christmas, the Eskimos call aptly enough the 
“time for dancing.” There is a pretty song by 
a modern and not very well-known writer that 
might serve well enough for a carol— 


“ Beat, beat, 
With timid steps down the thronging street, 
’Midst the heedless crowd comes a little child, 
Spent with the rain and the tempest wild. 
Loud, loud 
The joybells ring, but, lost in the crowd, 
With weeping eyes and with weary feet, 
The Christ-child stands alone in the street. 
In, in, 
From the mirk and the rain and the tempest’s 
din, 
Bring ye the homeless to love and home, 
So shall the King that ye wait for come!” 


Something of this type is the child-carol sung 
in Manx churches, immediately after the “Carol 
of Evil Women,” which begins with poor 
mother Eve, and is always the first carol or 
“earval” sung by choirs on Christmas Eve, 
which they call the Eve of Mary—Oeil Verree. 

—NoRA HOPPER. 


Language Method 


177, Manhattan, New York City 


tendant to Apollo. She goes ahead of Apollo, 
scattering flowers in his way, and flings open 
the doors of the morning. 

(5) Who is riding in the golden chariot? 
Apollo, god of the sun. He is also called Phe- 
bus, Sol, and Helios. 

(6) How many horses draw the golden char- 
iot? Four. (Children can count their noses 
if they find difficulty in distinguishing the 
four.) 

(7) Who attends Apollo besides Aurora? 
Lucifer, the torch-bearer, or light-bearer. He 
is called the son of the morning. He is also 
attended by the Hours, graceful figures with 
varying degrees of animation. The morning 
Hours are in some cases more animated than 
the afternoon Hours. Compare them in the 
picture. 

(8) Which way is Aurora looking? At 
Apollo, to see if he is ready for her to fling wide 
open the gates of morn. 

(9) Where are they traveling? 

(10) Can you see the earth below? 
sea, castle, etc. 

(11) Are they traveling slowly or rapidly? 
Why do you think so? MHorses’ manes and 
other signs of action in the picture. 

(12) Do you like the picture? Why? Are 
there more curves than straight lines in the 
picture? Which is the most beautiful face in 


On clouds. 
Hills, 
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the picture? Is there any one in the picture 
who has nothing to do? 

(13) By whom was it painted? Guido Reni, 
born Nov. 4, 1575, at Bologna; died Aug. 18, 
1642. His father was a musician and wanted 
his son to be one also, but he loved painting bet- 
ter. He began to paint when he was four years 
old. This is probably his best production. 

(14) Where is the original painting? On 
the ceiling of a palace in Rome (Palazzo Raspi- 
glioso). Where these beautiful paintings are 
on the ceiling, looking-glasses are placed below 
them so that they can be studied more easily. 
The colors in the original are very beautiful. 

(15) Have you any questions that you would 
like to ask about the picture? 

3. Description of the Picture. 

To summarize the oral work, let each child 
give a description of the picture. He now 
knows what he wants to say and he will need 
help in expressing his thoughts clearly, con- 
cisely, and correctly. Descriptions similar to 
the following may be obtained: 

Aurora precedes Phoebus, who is sitting in a 
golden chariot drawn by four beautiful horses. 
He is attended by the Hours, which are graceful 
figures in flowing robes. The torch-bearer is 
also doing his part as son of the Morning. 

THE WRITTEN LESSON 

The written lesson may take any one of the 
following forms: 

1. Each child may write a paragraph de- 
scribing the picture. 

2. The class may compose and correct a 
model description and then learn to write it. 

8. Each child may write a three-paragraph 
composition, using the following outline: 

THE AURORA 

(1) Introduction—Statements about artist. 

(2) Body. Description and significance o 
picture. : 

(3) Conclusion. Where it may be found. 

In giving the written work, follow the four 
steps for a written lesson. 


Step I. Oral Preparation. 
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Step II. Spelling Preparation. 

Step III. Written Preparation. 

Step IV. Written Lesson. 

Step I. Oral Preparation. 

The Oral Preparation is complete if each 
child knows what he wants to say and how to 
say it correctly. If the three-paragraph com- 
position is used, let each child in one row give 
the introduction, a second row give the body, 
and a third row give the conclusion. 

Step II. Spelling Preparation. 

The aim of this step is to anticipate all spell- 
ing difficulties and prevent errors in spelling. 
The teacher and children select all necessary 
words and write them in lists on the blackboard. 
The children copy and study them and repro- 
duce them the next day. 


Aurora 

Guido Reni 

artist 

painter 

four years 
musician 

born Nov. 4, 1545 
Bologna 

died Aug. 18, 1642. 
goddess of dawn 
morning Hours 


Step Ill. Written Preparation. 

This is to anticipate the errors in punctua- 
tion, paragraphing, sentence formation, etc. 
Let children write their compositions on the 
blackboard before school and let the other 
members of the class correct them when school 
opens. Many class errors will be removed in 
this way. 

Step IV. Written Lesson. 

During this period let each child write on pa- 
per at his seat while the teacher passes rapidly 
from pupil to pupil, correcting one error on 
each paper. If one correction only is made, that 
correction will be so fixed upon the child’s mind 
that he will probably remember it and not al- 
low the error to occur again. 


gates of morn 
scattered 

son of morning 
champing steed 
fiery 

Apollo 

palace in Rome 
copies 

one of best. 
Phoebus 


Plants Which Store. Food 


[Adapted for SCHOOL JOURNAL from The Irish School Weekly.) 


APPARATUS 
Hyacinth bulb and onion in bulb glasses in 
water; turnip and carrot tops growing in water 
in saucers; eyes of potato growing in water; 
wheat seed sprouting on flannel kept wet. Have 
also for lesson: carrots, turnips, onions, pota- 
toes, peas, beans, etc. 
PREPARATION 
Remind children that they learned in summer 
about seeds. Ask how they grow, and get from 
the children that the baby plants inside them 
fed on the seed leaves until they could find food 
for themselves. They are now going to hear 
about other plants that store food. 


(1) WHY PLANTS STORE FOOD 

(a) To be ready for the time when they will 
need much food, namely, when fresh leaves, 
flowers and seeds grow. 

(b) To be able to feed the young plants 
which grow after them. 

(2) HOW’FOOD IS STORED IN PLANTS 

(a) In roots. The turnip and carrot do not 
grow fully the first year they are set. All that 
summer they are busy collecting food which 
they will want next year when the flowers 
grow. The food they store swells a root out. 
(Show carrot or turnip.) The food is absorbed 
by the root threads. (Show these.) There 
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must have been food in the carrot and turnip, 
or the leaves which the children see sprouting 
from the tops would not have grown when there 
was nothing in the saucers but water. Next 
year, when the flowers and seeds have grown, 
the carrot and turnip will have shrivelled up 
quite small. 

(b) In stems. The creeping underground 
stem of the buttercup stores up food for the 
little plants which will grow from it next year. 
The potato is a stem, altho not like one. All 
the “eyes” are the beginnings of new plants. 
When these buds begin to grow they want 
much to eat. That is why the roots have swol- 
len the potato with food. 

(c) In bulbs. The bulbs of onions, daffodils, 
hyacinths, etc., all contain enough food to give 
the next year’s plant a start in life. 

(d) In seeds. When a very young plant be- 
gins to grow its roots, which are not fully devel- 
oped, cannot by themselves supply the plant 
with sufficient food. The growing plant draws 
on the food which the parent plant stored in 
the seeds. 


(3) HOW THESE STORES ARE USEFUL TO US 


Many of the roots, stems, seeds, and bulbs, 
as carrots, turnips, potatoes, peas, onions, are 
grown to provide food for man and animals. 


STORY—“ JACK AND THE BEANSTALK ” 
Once upon a time there lived a poor woman 


with her only son, named Jack. She was a 
widow; her husband had been killed by a cruel 
giant, who had stolen all the treasures they had. 
The poor widow had to sell all the pretty things 
that made her home nice, to buy bread. At last 
nothing remained only a good cow. 

The widow told her son to take the cow to the 
market and sell her, as they couldn’t starve. 

Jack felt grown up as he went to the market. 
On his way he met a man with some pretty 
bean flowers in his hat. 

“Good-morning!” said the man; “what a fine 
cow you have there!” 

“Good-morning!” said Jack; “what pretty 
flowers you have in your hat!” 

“Give me your cow,” said the man, “and I 
will give you my bean flowers.” 

Jack was so pleased with the bean flowers 
that he didn’t think of the foolish bargain. “All 
right!” said Jack, as he gave the man the cow 
and took the bean flowers. 

The lad ran home to his mother in high glee, 
and showed her what he got for the cow. When 
the mother saw the bean flowers, she wept bit- 
terly, and told Jack he had been very stupid. 
She grew so angry that she threw them from 
the window into the garden. 

That night the widow and son went to bed 
without supper. Jack was so vexed that he 
cried himself to sleep. While he was sleeping 
a seed inside one of the flowers sank into the 
earth, and a bean plant sprang up and grew 
taller and taller. 
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By the time Jack wakened it reached high 
above his bedroom window. Jack climbed up 
the stalk, and at last reached the top. 

Now he was in a strange land, and began 
looking for a house, as he very, very hungry. 

At last he came to a very big house. He 
knocked and a strange lady opened the door. 

“Please give me food, I am so hungry, and a 
bed, I am so tired,” said Jack. 

“Go away,” said the woman. 
here and will eat you.” 

Jack begged hard to be taken in, so she gave 
him food. 

As Jack was eating the giant came home. 

“Oh, dear!” cried his wife, “whatever shall 
we do? Jump into this cupboard quick!” And 
she shut Jack inside. 

The giant came in and said: “Wife, I smell 
a little boy,” and Jack trembled in the cup- 
board. His wife laid dinner before him, and 
Jack thought the giant never would have fin- 
ished eating. 

“Bring me my money-bags,” said the giant, 
and his wife gave them to him. As he was 


“A giant lives 


_ counting the gold he fell asleep. 


“That is my father’s money,” said Jack, and 
he stole from his hiding place. He took as 
much money as he could and ran to the bean- 
stalk and climbed down. When he reached his 
mother he told her he had got some of their 
money back, so Jack and his mother were 
happy. 

When the money was spent Jack went up the 
beanstalk again. 

The giantess told Jack how angry the giant 
was when he discovered his money-bags were 
gone. Just then the giant’s footsteps were 
heard and Jack sprang into the cupboard again. 

“Wife, I smell a little boy,” roared the giant, 
but his wife told him it was the dinner roasting. 

The giant had his dinner and when finished 
he asked for the hen that lays the golden eggs. 
His wife brought the hen. 

“Lay!” said the giant, and the hen laid a 
golden egg. 

“Lay again!” said the giant, and the hen 
obeyed once more. 

The giant soon grew tired and fell asleep. 

Jack crept from his hiding-place, and, saying 
to himself, “That hen was my father’s; I will 
take it back to my mother,” he tucked the hen 
wor his arm and ran away down the bean- 
stalk. 


The widow and her son had now plenty of 
money, as the hen laid golden eggs for them as 
those it had laid for the giant. 

Jack was. daring, and thought he would like 
to see the giant’s country once more. He went 
to the big house again and asked for something 
to eat. Just as he was eating the giant’s foot- 
steps were heard, and Jack hid in the cupboard 
a third time. 

“Wife, there’s a boy in the house,” said the 
giant. : 
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the picture? Is there any one in the picture 
who has nothing to do? 

(13) By whom was it painted? Guido Reni, 
born Nov. 4, 1575, at Bologna; died Aug. 18, 
1642. His father was a musician and wanted 
his son to be one also, but he loved painting bet- 
ter. He began to paint when he was four years 
old. This is probably his best production. 

(14) Where is the original painting? On 
the ceiling of a palace in Rome (Palazzo Raspi- 
glioso). Where these beautiful paintings are 
on the ceiling, looking-glasses are placed below 
them so that they can be studied more easily. 
The colors in the original are very beautiful. 

(15) Have you any questions that you would 
like to ask about the picture? 

3. Description of the Picture. 

To summarize the oral work, let each child 
give a description of the picture. He now 
knows what he wants to say and he will need 
help in expressing his thoughts clearly, con- 
cisely, and correctly. Descriptions similar to 
the following may be obtained: 

Aurora precedes Phcebus, who is sitting in a 
golden chariot drawn by four beautiful horses. 
He is attended by the Hours, which are graceful 
figures in flowing robes. The torch-bearer is 
also doing his part as son of the Morning. 

THE WRITTEN LESSON 

The written lesson may take any one of the 
following forms: 

1. Each child may write a paragraph de- 
scribing the picture. 

2. The class may compose and correct a 
model description and then learn to write it. 

3. Each child may write a three-paragraph 
composition, using the following outline: 

THE AURORA 

(1) Introduction—Statements about artist. 

(2) Body. Description and significance o 
picture. ' 

(3) Conclusion. Where it may be found. 

In giving the written work, follow the four 
steps for a written lesson. 


Step I. Oral Preparation. 
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Step II. Spelling Preparation. 

Step III. Written Preparation. 

Step IV. Written Lesson. 

Step I. Oral Preparation. 

The Oral Preparation is complete if each 
child knows what he wants to say and how to 
say it correctly. If the three-paragraph com- 
position is used, let each child in one row give 
the introduction, a second row give the body, 
and a third row give the conclusion. 

Step II. Spelling Preparation. 

The aim of this step is to anticipate all spell- 
ing difficulties and prevent errors in spelling. 
The teacher and children select all necessary 
words and write them in lists on the blackboard. 
The children copy and study them and repro- 
duce them the next day. 


Aurora 

Guido Reni 

artist 

painter 

four years 
musician 

born Nov. 4, 1545 
Bologna 

died Aug. 18, 1642. 
goddess of dawn 
morning Hours 


Step III. Written Preparation. 

This is to anticipate the errors in punctua- 
tion, paragraphing, sentence formation, etc. 
Let children write their compositions on the 
blackboard before school and let the other 
members of the class correct them when school 
opens. Many class errors will be removed in 
this way. 

Step IV. Written Lesson. 

During this period let each child write on pa- 
per at his seat while the teacher passes rapidly 
from pupil to pupil, correcting one error on 
each paper. If one correction only is made, that 
correction will be so fixed upon the child’s mind 
that he will probably remember it and not al- 
low the error to occur again. 


gates of morn 
scattered 

son of morning 
champing steed 
fiery 

Apollo 

palace in Rome 
copies 

one of best. 
Phoebus 


Plants Which Store. Food 


[Adapted for SCHOOL JOURNAL from The Irish School Weekly.] 


(1) WHY PLANTS STORE FOOD 
(a) To be ready for the time when they will 
need much food, namely, when fresh leaves, 


APPARATUS 
Hyacinth bulb and onion in bulb glasses in 
water; turnip and carrot tops growing in water 
in saucers; eyes of potato growing in water; 
wheat seed sprouting on flannel kept wet. Have 
also for lesson: carrots, turnips, onions, pota- 
toes, peas, beans, etc. 
PREPARATION 
Remind children that they learned in summer 
about seeds. Ask how they grow, and get from 
the children that the baby plants inside them 
fed on the seed leaves until they could find food 
for themselves. They are now going to hear 
about other plants that store food. 


flowers and seeds grow. 

(b) To be able to feed the young plants 
which grow after them. 

(2) HOW’FOOD IS STORED IN PLANTS 

(a) In roots. The turnip and carrot do not 
grow fully the first year they are set. All that 
summer they are busy collecting food which 
they will want next year when the flowers 
grow. The food they store swells a root out. 
(Show carrot or.turnip.) The food is absorbed 
by the root threads. (Show these.) There 
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must have been food in the carrot and turnip, 
or the leaves which the children see sprouting 
from the tops would not have grown when there 
was nothing in the saucers but water. Next 
year, when the flowers and seeds have grown, 
the carrot and turnip will have shrivelled up 
quite small. 

(b) In stems. The creeping underground 
stem of the buttercup stores up food for the 
little plants which will grow from it next year. 
The potato is a stem, altho not like one. All 
the “eyes” are the beginnings of new plants. 
When these buds begin to grow they want 
much to eat. That is why the roots have swol- 
len the potato with food. 

(c) In bulbs. The bulbs of onions, daffodils, 
hyacinths, etc., all contain enough food to give 
the next year’s plant a start in life. 

(d) In seeds. When a very young plant be- 
gins to grow its roots, which are not fully devel- 
oped, cannot by themselves supply the plant 
with sufficient food. The growing plant draws 
on the food which the parent plant stored in 
the seeds. 


(3) HOW THESE STORES ARE USEFUL TO US 


Many of the roots, stems, seeds, and bulbs, 
as carrots, turnips, potatoes, peas, onions, are 
grown to provide food for man and animals. 


STORY—“ JACK AND THE BEANSTALK ” 
Once upon a time there lived a poor woman 


with her only son, named Jack. She was a 
widow; her husband had been killed by a cruel 
giant, who had stolen all the treasures they had. 
The poor widow had to sell all the pretty things 
that made her home nice, to buy bread. At last 
nothing remained only a good cow. 

The widow told her son to take the cow to the 
market and sell her, as they couldn’t starve. 

Jack felt grown up as he went to the market. 
On his way he met a man with some pretty 
bean flowers in his hat. 

“Good-morning!” said the man; “what a fine 
cow you have there!” 

“Good-morning!” said Jack; “what pretty 
flowers you have in your hat!” 

“Give me your cow,” said the man, “and I 
will give you my bean flowers.” 

Jack was so pleased with the bean flowers 
that he didn’t think of the foolish bargain. “All 
right!” said Jack, as he gave the man the cow 
and took the bean flowers. 

The lad ran home to his mother in high glee, 
and showed her what he got for the cow. When 
the mother saw the bean flowers, she wept bit- 
terly, and told Jack he had been very stupid. 
She grew so angry that she threw them from 
the window into the garden. 

That night the widow and son went to bed 
without supper. Jack was so vexed that he 
cried himself to sleep. While he was sleeping 
a seed inside one of the flowers sank into the 
earth, and a bean plant sprang up and grew 
taller and taller. 
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By the time Jack wakened it reached high 
above his bedroom window. Jack climbed up 
the stalk, and at last reached the top. 


Now he was in a strange land, and began 
looking for a house, as he very, very hungry. 

At last he came to a very big house. He 
knocked and a strange lady opened the door. 

“Please give me food, I am so hungry, and a 
bed, I am so tired,” said Jack. 

“Go away,” said the woman. 
here and will eat you.” 

Jack begged hard to be taken in, so she gave 
him food. 

As Jack was eating the giant came home. 

“Oh, dear!” cried his wife, “whatever shall 
we do? Jump into this cupboard quick!” And 
she shut Jack inside. 

The giant came in and said: “Wife, I smell 
a little boy,” and Jack trembled in the cup- 
board. His wife laid dinner before him, and 
Jack thought the giant never would have fin- 
ished eating. 

“Bring me my money-bags,” said the giant, 
and his wife gave them to him. As he was 


“A giant lives 


. counting the gold he fell asleep. 


“That is my father’s money,” said Jack, and 
he stole from his hiding place. He took as 
much money as he could and ran to the bean- 
stalk and climbed down. When he reached his 
mother he told her he had got some of their 
money back, so Jack and his mother were 
happy. 

When the money was spent Jack went up the 
beanstalk again. 

The giantess told Jack how angry the giant 
was when he discovered his money-bags were 
gone. Just then the giant’s footsteps were 
heard and Jack sprang into the cupboard again. 

“Wife, I smell a little boy,” roared the giant, 
but his wife told him it was the dinner roasting. 

The giant had his dinner and when finished 
he asked for the hen that lays the golden eggs. 
His wife brought the hen. 

“Lay!” said the giant, and the hen laid a 
golden egg. 

“Lay again!” said the giant, and the hen 
obeyed once more. 

The giant soon grew tired and fell asleep. 

Jack crept from his hiding-place, and, saying 
to himself, “That hen was my father’s; I will 
take it back to my mother,” he tucked the hen 
under his arm and ran away down the bean- 
stalk. 

The widow and her son had now plenty of 
money, as the hen laid golden eggs for them as 
those it had laid for the giant. 

Jack was. daring, and thought he would like 
to see the giant’s country once more. He went 
to the big house again and asked for something 
to eat. Just as he was eating the giant’s foot- 
steps were heard, and Jack hid in the cupboard 
a third time. 

“Wife, there’s a boy in the house,” said the 
giant. 
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His wife placed his dinner on the table and 
he forgot all about the boy and began to eat. 

After dinner he asked for his musical box. 
“Play!” he said to it, and it played a beautiful 
tune. By and by the giant fell asleep. 

Jack crept from his hiding-place and touched 
the box. No sooner had he touched it than it 
cried out: “Master! master!’ and awoke the 
giant, who seized a huge club and ran after 
Jack. 

Jack fled to the beanstalk and climbed down 
quickly. 

“Mother,” he cried, “bring me the axe.” 

Jack struck the beanstalk a blow and it fell 
down. 

Crash! down came the giant, too, who had 
just reached the top of it. He fell on the ground 
and was killed. ‘That is just punishment,” 


said Jack’s mother. 

What became of the giantess and the big 
house nobody knows. 

Jack and his mother grew very rich and 
lived happy ever after. 


HANDWORK 


Brown paper drawing—Pea or bean pod, 
carrot, turnip, onion, etc. 

Clay modelling—Tulip or onion bulb, carrot, 
etc. 

Stick-laying—Children’s savings box, plant 
in flower pot. 
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What the Winter Brings 


What does the winter bring? 

Berries red on the holly spray, 
Gems of ice in the clear, cold day, 
That gleam on the tall fir trees; 
Over the world with its leaden skies, 
Dainty snow like a blessing lies, 
But it bringeth more than these. 
Time for busy hands to rest, 

For cozy seats in the dear home nest, 
With blazing logs piled high, 

Happy hearts for the Christmas cheer, 
And no regret for the parting year 
As you bid its hours good-by. 


Educational Meetings 


Dec. 27-29.—Illinois State Teachers’ Association, at 
Springfield. Pres., H. W. Shryock, Carbondale. 

Dec. 27-29.—Indiana State Teachers’ Association, at 
Indianapolis. 

Dec. 27-29.—Montana State Teachers’ Association, 
at Great Falls. Pres., R. J. Cunningham, Boozeman. 

Dec. 26-29.—Pennsylvania State Educational Associ- 
ation, at Philadelphia. Pres., F. W. Robbins, Lebanon; 
Sec’y, T. P. McCaskey, Lancaster. 

Dec. 28-30.—Wyoming State Teachers’ Association, 
at Laramie. Pres., O. I. Blakesley, Rock Springs. 

Feb. 27-29.—Department of Superintendence, Na- 
tional Education Association, at St. Louis, Mo. 





Civil War Reminiscences 


Convention of delegates from the Seceding States, organized February 4, 1861, with. Howell Cobb as president, held in Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, which upon the inauguration of President Jefferson Davis became the capital of the Confederate States of America. 





The World We Live In 


The names of sixteen hundred women taxpayers have 
been drawn for jury service in Spokane County, Wash., 
for the coming year. 


Mrs. Ellen Fitz Pendleton was inaugurated as presi- 
dent of Wellesley College, on Oct. 19. 


The principals of New York City schools are giving 
their pupils lessons in getting on and off street cars 
safely, and in avoiding danger when crossing streets 
- where there is heavy traffic. 


After a five years’ fight, the women teachers of the 
New York City public schools have won equal pay 
with the men teachers. 


The Girls’ Friendly Society of America is said to be 
the largest girls’ society in the world. It has more 
than 600 branches, with a registered membership of 
nearly 40,000. 

On Oct. 10, twenty-three amendments to the Califor- 
nia State Constitution were voted on, and all the im- 
portant ones approved. The vote on the amendment 
granting suffrage to women was very close, but it was 
carried. 

President James J. Hill has ordered 115 engines on 
the Great Northern Railway to be made over into oil- 
burners. A Government report shows that oil is now 
used on 21,000 miles of railroad in this country. 

There are, in the public schools of the United States, 
195,000 teachers, and in the private schools there are 
80,000 teachers. 

The hen contributes about $620,000,000 a year to the 
wealth of the United States, or nearly as much as the 
entire annual wheat crop. 

A real estate broker, in a recent lawsuit, testified that 
experts are agreed that the west side of a city street is 
more valuable property than the east side. 

Mr. W. A. Larned, champion tennis player of Amer- 
ica, will go to New Zealand as captain of an American 
team that will compete for the Davis Cup. 

Omaha, Neb., has adopted the commission plan of 
government. A small minority of the citizens brought 
about the change, as less than one-third of the voters 
took the trouble to go to the polls. 

There is a flight of stairs in Paris over which four- 
teen million persons have passed without so much as 
scratching the surface. In the concrete of which the 
stairs are constructed a generous proportion of car- 
borundum has been introduced. Since carborundum is 
almost as hard as diamond, the concrete has a wearing 
quality which neither granite nor marble could ap- 
proach. 

At the recent election, Socialist candidates for Mayor 
were elected at Schenectady, N. Y.; at Lima, Salem, 
Lorain, St. Mary’s, Barberton, Cuyahoga Falls, Mount 
Vernon, Toronto, Fostoria, Mansfield, and Martin’s 
Ferry, Ohio, at Newcastle, Pa., and at Manti, Wilka 
and Murray, Utah. 

Artificial lakes are being constructed at Delta and 
Hinckley, N. Y., for the supply of water for the new 
barge canal in New York State.. The lake at Delta 
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will be four miles long and two miles wide, and will 
be supplied by the Mohawk River. 


The 1911 world’s championship in baseball was won 
at Philadelphia on October 26, by the Athletics, of 
Philadelphia. The Athletics, who represented the 
American League, contested with the Giants of New 
York, who represented the National League. 


A school lot of twenty-three acres has been provided 
by the board of education of Huntington Park, a sub- 
urb of Los Angeles. The population of the town is 
but 3,000 inhabitants, so the children of the commu- 
nity ‘must have plenty of room for play. 


Secretary Wilson, of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, has warned orange growers that they must 
not ship any more fruit that has been artificially 
ripened. Fruit that has been given a “process” will be 
confiscated by the Government, if shipped North. 


During the past year Mrs. Edward H. Harriman has 
managed a street railway and lighting plant, a hotel, 
a gold mine, an iron mine, a dairy farm, a bank, a 
road-building company, a blast furnace, and several 
other enterprises in various parts of the country. 


Queen Elizabeth of Belgium is taking steps to 
revive the making of Brussels lace by the girls and 
women of her country. Lace-making is being taught 
in the industrial schools, and the Queen has formed a 
company with a capital of $27,000 for getting the lace 
to higher-priced markets, particularly the larger Amer- 
ican cities. 


The pulse-beats become slower as a person grows 
older. At birth the heart beats from 130 to 140 times 
a minute; at one year, 115; at two years, 100; at three 
years, 95; at seven years, 85; at fourteen years, 80; at 
twenty-one years, 75, and at sixty years only 70. 


Five States elected Governors on Nov. 7. In Ken- 
tucky, Governor Wilson, Republican, is succeeded by 
Mr. McCreary, Democrat; in Maryland, Governor 
Crothers, Democrat, is succeeded by Mr. Goldsborough, 
Republican; in Massachusetts, Governor Foss was re- 
elected; in Mississippi, Governor Noel, Democrat, is 
succeeded by Mr. Brewer, Democrat; in Rhode Island, 
Governor Pothier was re-elected. 


On Nov. 10th, Andrew Carnegie gave twenty-five 
million dollars par value of steel trust five per cent 
first mortgage gold bonds to “The Carnegie Corpora- 


tion of New York.” This means that this sum will be 
devoted to libraries and educational work. 

It was announced on October 28th that the Pope had 
summoned a consistory for November 27th, when he 
would name sixteen new cardinals. These include three 
Americans, Archbishop Farley of New York, Arch- 
bishop O’Connell of Boston, and Archbishop Falconio, 
apostolic delegate at Washington. 

Italy has sent troops to Tripoli in order to make its 
occupation of the territory effective. Turkey has boy- 
cotted all Italians in Turkish territory. On Oct. 12th 
it was reported that Italian laborers had been killed 
at Smyrna. Two days later Italy threatened to send 
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a fleet to bombard Smyrna unless the Turkish govern- 
ment should promise to prevent a repetition of such 
mistreatment of its subjects. 


On Oct. 26th the Italian army in Tripoli began a 
merciless slaughter of Arabs on an oasis outside the 
city. The Arabs, to whom the Turks had given 10,000 
rifles, of which only half had been retaken, had at- 
tacked the city on Oct. 23d, in an attempt to support a 
general movement by the Turks. It was to overawe 
the Arabs and prevent a repetition of this attack that 
the Italian army began what is described as a massacre. 

On his recent tour thru the West, President Taft 
broke the ground, at San Francisco, for the Panama- 
Pacific International Exhibition, to be held there in 
1915. 

The largest fleet of United States warships ever as- 
sembled on the Atlantic coast was reviewed by Presi- 
dent Taft in the Hudson River, at New York, on Nov. 
2nd. The fleet included more than one hundred ves- 
sels, including twenty-six battleships. 

Earthquakes in the southern part of Alaska are said 
to have laid bare veins of gold-bearing quartz of re- 
markable richness. The veins lie along the western 
inlets of Prince William Sound, in the vicinity of Port 
Wells. 

The Chinese National Assembly, which sympathizes 
with the reform movement in China, demanded of the 
Emperor, on Oct. 25th, that he appoint a cabinet, re- 
move the Manchu princes from office, make Yuan Shi 
Kai premier, pardon political prisoners and recall polit- 
ical exiles, establish full constitutional government, and 
restore to the provinces their control over railway- 
building. The Emperor promised to make all the 
changes demanded. 

Calbraith P. Rodgers, the aviator, finished his trans- 
continental flight at Pasadena, California, on Nov. 5th. 
His trip was the first made across the continent in an 
aeroplane. He beat the previous world’s record by 
1,955 miles; the best cross-country record—Harry At- 
wood’s flight of 1,265 miles from St. Louis to New York. 

Rodgers’ best day’s flight, 230 miles, from Kansas 
City to Vinita, Oklahoma, also beat the previous record. 

Fifty million Red Cross stamps have been issued 
for use during the holiday season. The stamps for 
this year are of a new design and shape. It should 
be remembered that the Red Cross stamps may be 
placed only on the backs of letters and packages. 
They are not allowed on the side bearing the address. 


A Lake of Soda 


There is in East Africa, says Graphite, a lake of 
soda. The lake is described as a few inches of water 
covering a bottom resembling pink marble, the whole 
forming an area of at least twenty square miles, cov- 
ered with a deposit of solid soda. 

After the wet season, which is very short, the whole 
of the surface becomes dry, with the exception of a 
margin about thirty yards wide. 

The deposit is divided into several distinct horizontal 
layers, of which the top layer is about ten inches thick. 
It. has been estimated that the quantity of soda repre- 
sents about 200,000,000 tons. 
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Recent Deaths 


William Clark Russell, the famous writer of sea sto- 
ries, died in London, England, on Nov. 8th, at the age 
of sixty-seven years. He was born in New York City. 

Mrs. Ida Lewis Wilson, for many years keeper of 
the Lime Rock Lighthouse, Newport, R. I., died at her 
lighthouse home on October 24th, at the age of sixty- 
nine years. Ida Lewis, as she was best known, had 
saved eighteen persons from drowning, and for half a 
century had been called the “Grace Darling of 
America.” 

Joseph Pulitzer, the proprietor of the New York 
World and the St. Louis Post-Despatch, died on Oct. 29, 
at the age of sixty-four years. 

Mr. Pulitzer was born in Budapest, and came to 
America when he was seventeen years old. He fought 
with the Union armies in the Civil War. He bought 
the St. Louis Despatch in 1878. He served in the Mis- 
souri Legislature and was a delegate to the Democratic 
National Convention He bought the World in1883. 

In 1903 Mr. Pulitzer gave $1,000,000 to endow the 
Columbia University School of Journalism, and prom- 
ised to add an equal amount when the school should 
be firmly established. 

He became blind and broke down from overwork in 
1887, and since that time has been an invalid. 


Howard Pyle 


Howard Pyle, whose sudden death at Florence, Italy, 
November 9th, it is our painful office to record, had 
been for more than thirty years intimately associated, 
both as author and artist, with the periodical publica- 
tions of Harper & Brothers. He has passed away, says 
Harper’s Weekly, at the very height of his career and 
in the prime of his manhood, while absorbed in the 
prosecution of a work which engaged his most ardent 
enthusiasm and the most distinctive qualities of his 
genius. He had been abroad since the summer of 1910. 
It was his first visit to Europe. And he was in Italy— 
the home of poetry and song, the treasure-house of all 
the arts! But his quest was not for the old masters. 
He sought for something older than any art-gallery or 
academic haunt could yield, something more native and 
elemental, lodged in the hearts and forever embodied in 
the idiomatic speech of the people. 

Creative imagination of a peculiarly original sort 
characterized all of Pyle’s work, both as artist and as 
writer. He was not literary in his writing any more 
than he was academic in his art. But there was al- 
ways the subjective prompting, however, clear and bold 
the projection. He was spiritually allied to Sweden- 
borg. No adventure attracted him unless it was an ad- 
venture of the soul—never subtle, always elemental, 
and according to a man’s nature, and therefore often 
evil. This was as apparent in his early stories as in 
his current Italian folk-lore tales. Perhaps his sub- 
jective disposition, in this peculiarity of it, is disclosed 
best by contrast with artists who, like Remington, loved 
adventure for its own sake—tough fighting, military 
combats, pioneer roughing, bronco-busting, and the like 
—the wholly external thing. We could hardly think of 
Pyle as an expert war correspondent. 

We have lost not only a great artist and a great 
imaginative writer, but a great soul. 
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Do you know the wonderful work 
the VICTOR is accomplishing in the 
schools of many of our most pro- 
gressive cities ? 


The VICTOR is not only an invaluable aid in the 
teaching and exemplification of music, but a vital part in 


the varied work of the entire school days: 


Songs for morning exercises. | Records for hearing the different instruments 
Marches for assembling and passing of of the modern orchestra or band, and iden- 

classes. tifying in the mind the music of each 
separate instrument the minute it is 
played. 





Marches in perfect four-part rhythm for the 
gymnasium and calisthenic drills. 


Music for the folk games and dances. Song classics for teaching in the primary, 


Music for the playground, social and recrea- | intermediate, grammar grades and high 
tion centers. | school. 


A wealth of instrumental and vocal gems, 
folk songs, opera and oratorio, for the gen- 


garten games. 


Beautiful band, orchestra, violin, ’cello, harp eral musical uplift of the whole school and 


and piano numbers for the quiet period. | community. 


Waltz and two-step rhythms for the kinder- | 
| 
| 
| 


As a Superintendent, Principal, Supervisor of Music or Teacher, you should 
thoroughly understand the great work of the VICTOR in the public schools of this 
country. 


We will gladly send you full information, graded lists, courses of study, etc., 
with encomiums from prominent educators, supervisors of music and critics. 


Write to: 
Public School Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, N. J. 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘The School Journal’’ 
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FROM THE LAND OF STORIES 


BY 


P. P. CLAXTON, U. S. Commissioner of Education; formerly Professor of 
Education, University of Tennessee and Director Summer School of 


the South. 


A delightful little volume of fairy tales translated and adapted 


from the German. 


For the Third Grade. 


Illustrated. 


Send twenty cents to our Richmond, Va., office for a sample 


copy, postpaid. 


B. 
ATLANTA 


F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
RICHMOND 


DALLAS 





“The Blue Goose Chase,” by Herbert K. Job, is based 
on the scientific and pictorial quest of the author, the 
main theme of its story being the re-discovery of the 
winter habitat of the blue geese. The natural history 
is genuine and accurate, and Mr. Job’s experience as 
State Ornithologist of Connecticut, and member of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union, allows him to speak 
with recognized authority. In reading this book the 
average boy will secure a vast amount of accurate 
knowledge which will interest him in bird life, and he 
will also enjoy the story, which is written in the spir- 
ited style which appeals to boys. The author suggests 
in his preface that the readers of the book will prob- 
ably wish to try the camera as the result of their read- 


ing. This result would certainly be natural, and any 
book which produces it is a good book for a boy. 
Price, $1.25 net. (The Baker & Taylor Company, 
New York.) 

Those who read Miss Jane Brewster Reid’s earlier 
book, “The Owls of St. Ursula,” recognized the author 
as having to an unusual degree the ability of telling 
stories for girls. Her new book, “Cary of St. Ursula’s,” 
is not a sequel to the earlier book, tho it includes many 
of the characters who made the first book so interest- 
ing. The book is well illustrated and will be eagerly 
read by many a boarding-school girl, and by many older 
readers who love to recall boarding-school days. Price, 
$1.25 net. (The Baker & Taylor Company, New York.) 





NEW READERS 


Holbrook’s Cave Dwellers 
and Other Primitive People 


An interesting account of the beginnings of 
civilization, adapted to early grammar grades. 
Cloth. Fully illustrated. 


Dale’s Heroes 
and Greathearts 


Charming anecdotes of the great and their 
kindness to animals and to the unfortunate. 
Beautifully illustrated. 60 cents. 


Winslow’s Geography Readers 


Are an unqualified success. 
geography. 


Davis-Julien Readers 


Unique in plan and arrangement, with fascin- 
ating lessons for the primary grades. 
Finger Play Reader. Parts I. and II., each .35 
Sea-Brownie Reader. Parts I. and II. each .40 
Evenings with Grandma. Part I. 45 


Superbly illustrated with up-to-date pictures and maps. 








They have the approval of the recognized leaders in the teaching of 


Five books. 50 cents. 


Gordon New Readers 


Make readers, not “guessers,” and insure cor- 
rect spelling. The new Third and Fourth Books 
contain fresh and charming lessons for second 
and third year classes. 

Book I., 80c.; Book II., 30c.; Book III., 40c.; 
Book IV., 50c. Teacher’s Manual, 60c. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘“‘The School Journal” 
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Blackboards 
School Supplies 


“BE Send today for 120 P. 

Catalog X-4. A com- 
plete directory of Everything for 
the Schoolroom. 


AMERICAN STEEL 


SANITARY DESKS 


ELECTRICALLY WELDED 


Superintendents and Boards of Education 
write for Free Descriptive Booklet X-1. 


Our Steel Desks represent the latest develop- 
ments in Sanitary School Fur- 
niture embodying the best 
principles of construction 





























and highest efficiency, as 
a result of inventions and 
methods of organization 
of the foremost company 
devoted exclusively to 
the manufacture of 
Public Seating and kindred lines. 





American Seating Company 
218 So. Wabash Ave. , CHICAGO 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURG 








Merrill’s English Texts 


In addition to the books already in- 





cluded in this series, the following 
have been published since October |, 
1911: 


MacAULAY—The Life of Johnson. 
WASHINGTON—Farewell Address, and 
WEBSTER—Bunker Hill Orations. 


BURKE—Speech on Conciliation with 
America. 


IrRvVING—Sketch Book. 
HoMER—Odyssey. 


Charles E. Merrill Company 
Publishers of School and College Text Books 
44-60 EAST 23d STREET 
NEW YORK 














THE TEST OF TIME 


Two Classics, Known and Loved by Generations of 
Children, are Mother Goose Rhymes and Aesop’s Fables 


A Mother Goose Reader 20 pp., 36c 


By CHARLES W. MICKENS and 
LOUISE ROBINSON 


A supplementary first year reader that makes an 
instant appeal to children. Its full page line drawings 
are unusually artistic and are valuable adjuncts to the 
lessons. Each rhyme is followed by a reading lesson 
developed from the rhyme. These lessons quickly 
give the child a large vocabulary. 





In Fableland 178 pp., 45¢c 


By EMMA SERL, Teacher of Primary Methods, 
Normal Training School, Kansas City. 

The adventures of the Lion and the Mouse, the 
Wolf and the Lamb, and many of the other animals 
immortalized by Aesop, are here told in modern style. 
The necessary moral is deftly hidden under crisp dia- 
logue and dramatic action. Illustrated by irresistible 
line drawings in two colors. For first and second years. 





JUST PUBLISHED 


ENGLISH FOR NEW AMERICANS 


By W. S. FIELD and MARY E. COVENEY. Price, 60c. 
Perfectly adapted for classes of mixed nationalities because the vocabulary is given in ten languages — Russian, 


Lithuanian, Syrian, Italian, Spanish, Swedish, Greek, Yiddish, Armenian and-Polish: Th 


e drills on a practical 


English vocabulary are thorough and clear, giving a usable knowledge of English in various occupations. 
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guarantees the superior opportunities of every Remington 


operator. 
This explains in a sentence why most pupils want to be 


Remington operators and why they seek instruction in the 
schools ‘which teach the Remington. 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(incorporated) : 


New York and Everywhere 











In answoring advertisements picase mention ‘‘The School Journal.” 
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Little Things 
that Make a 
Big Winner 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter 


(BALL-BEARING, LONG-WEARING) 


Typebar ball-bearings made like a watch. Carriage, to move at a feather 
touch and stand at any point, unshakeable. Escapement, lightning swift, in 
its get-away from the operator’s nimble fingers. Touch, smooth, easy, 
with snappy response. Shift-key lightened to one-third ordinary pressure. 


Careful, painstaking application to such fine details of construction have 
given you a typewriter that gets big results and does satisfactory work 
—all kinds of it—without a bit of fuss or needless effort. 


Your stenographers will like the L. C. Smith & Bros. Type- 
writer because it enables them to do better work, do it 
easier, and do more of it. You’ll want it, yourself, for 
the same reasons and also because, on account of Branches in all 
the ball-bearings throughout, it keeps in large cities 
Send for “Another better order and gives much longer L. C. Smith & Bros. 
Typewriter Co. 


: fact Decision > 
Resodt dateh tone: ders cath Head Office for Domestic and Foreign 
a typewriter equipment. Business, Syracuse, N.Y., U.S.A. 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘“‘The School Journal” 
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Everybody 
Loves a Winner 


Year after year, as steadily 
as clockwork, the 


Se. 


Typewriter 


demonstrates its superiority in speed and reliability by winning every type- 
writing contest in every class at the Annual Business Show, Madison Square 


Garden, New York City. 


1911 RECORDS 
World’s Professional Championship (One Hour) 


Is—-UNDERWOOD H. O. Blaisdell 112 words per minute 
2nd—UNDERWOOD Florence E. Wilson 111 * . 
3rd—_UNDERWOOD Rose L. Fritz 107 
4th—UNDERWOOD EE. A. Trefzger 107 
Sth—UNDERWOOD J. L. Hoyt 106 

World’s Amateur Championship (Thirty Minutes) 

Is-—-UNDERWOOD Gus. R. Trefzger 98-+-words 
2nd—UNDERWOOD Margaret B. Owen 98 <4 
3rd—_UNDERWOOD Bessie Friedman 90 : 
4th—UNDERWOOD Lottie E. Betts 83 - 


World’s School Championship (Fifteen Minutes ) 
Ist—UNDERWOOD William F. Oswald 77 words per minute 


World’s Edison Transcribing Contest (Ten Minutes) 


ist—UNDERWOOD Lottie E. Betts 63 words per minute 


NOTE—Above records are net. Five words were deducted for each and 
every error. 

The Official Record of the UNDERWOOD for one hour’s work is 26 
words per minute greater than the best official record of any other com- 
peting machine. 

Every UNDERWOOD used in above Championship Contests is a STOCK 
machine, an exact duplicate of which can be purchased in every large city 
in the world. 


‘The Machine You Will Eventually Buy”’ 


Underwood Typewriter Company, Inc. 
UNDERWOOD BUILDING, NEW YORK 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘“‘The School Journal’’ 








Holiday Books 


“Peter Pan” is frequently called the greatest of chil- 
dren’s plays, and the affectionate regard in which the 
lovable and erratic Peter is held by the little ones, has 
prompted Mr. Barrie to write “Peter and Wendy.” 
The imagery of the book, as well as the general style 
of the author, make criticism and description almost 
out of the question. The story is, of course, whimsical 
and fanciful, as is the general character of its hero, 
and it will no doubt add to the constantly growing 
fame of its author and prove a delight to all the chil- 
dren who read it, or who listen to it. The first edition 
is beautifully illustrated, and it will, of course, adorn 
hundreds of Christmas trees and make thousands of 
children happy. Price, $1.50. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York.) 


“Myths and Legends of Flowers, Trees, Fruits and 
Plants,” in all ages and all climes, is a 
volume of material gathered from many 


some of the earlier books, but nevertheless the volume 
is adequately illustrated, and the stories cover a some- 
what broader field of interest than in some of the for- 
mer books. Let us hope that Mr. Lang will continue 
his custom, and that many other books will be added 
to the series. The stories of this year were written 
by Mrs. Lang, who has told them with her usual skill 
and artistic touch. (Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York.) 


“Little Lord Fauntleroy,” by Mrs. Frances Hodgson 
Burnett. New edition with twelve full-page illustra- 
tions and numerous pen-and-ink sketches made by Reg- 
inald Birch, illustrator of the original edition.—Al- 
though it is about twenty-five years since Mrs. Bur- 
nett’s “Little Lord Fauntleroy” made its appearance, 
the popularity of this book is still noteworthy. The 








sources by Charles M. Skinner. It is 
intended to give the reader a knowledge 
of the flower legends which hitherto 
have been so difficult to locate in his- 
tory and in literature, but which are of 
intense interest to the flower-lover. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia.) 


“The Practical Book of Oriental 
Rugs,” by G. Griffin Lewis, is intended 
as a help to the person who knows very 
little about rugs, as well as for the con- 
noisseur. The author shows what dis- 
tricts are still producing rugs; how to 
identify the various makes; how to de- 
tect doctored pieces; how to know what 
is best; how to buy, and how to care 
for rugs. (J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila- 
delphia.) 


That ideal person, from the publish- 
er’s point of view, the steady book- 
buyer, who follows the lists and an- 
nouncements, and who is particularly 
interested in the Holiday list, has come 
to look for, and to expect, Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s annual “Story Book.” The of- 
fering this year is entitled “The All 
Sorts of Stories Book.” The volume is 
a handsome one, and is illustrated with 
five colored plates and numerous other 
illustrations by H. J. Ford. With its 
gilt edges and gilt-stamped binding it 
makes a pretty gift book, and one 
which will appeal to any child old 
enough to have read a little history and 
to many adults who enjoy the light and 
easy style in which all the fairy books 
and story books brought out from year 
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to year under Mr. Lang’s supervision 
are written. The number of colored 
plates in the story book of this year is 
not quite as large as it has been in 





Full-page illustration from “Peter’ and Wendy,” by J. M. Barrie 
17 
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“The Earl often was silent, listening and watching the joyous glowing face” 


(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York) 


From “Little Lord Fauntleroy.” 


new quarto edition is attractive in every way, and the 
author has written a new preface in which she ex- 
presses her satisfaction that the Fauntleroy, whom she 
loved many years ago, is to-day a source of happiness 
to so many others. While the “Secret Garden” and 
many others of Mrs. Burnett’s later books will charm 
and interest many a child, as well as thousands of 
“grown-ups,” the place in juvenile literature occupied 
by “Little Lord Fauntleroy” will always remain unique, 
and there can be no doubt that successive editions will 
have large sales, and that the children of those who 
read the first edition will enjoy the book as much as 
their parents did. Price, $2.00 net. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York.) 


The book for this year in the famous “Minute Boys” 
Series is “The Minute Boys of Philadelphia.” Mr. 
James Otis, the author, has long been known and loved 
by boys, and the author of historical stories, while the 
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“grown-ups” know that Mr. Otis 
can be trusted as _ historically 
accurate in his statements. “The 
Minute Boys of Philadelphia” 
tells of the conditions in and 
around Philadelphia during its 
occupation by General Howe 
and General Clinton with their 
British soldiers, and the en- 
campment of Washington and 
his men at Valley Forge. The 
stirring adventures of the Min- 
ute Boys while acting as mes- 
sengers between the patriots in 
the city and the army at Valley 
Forge are described in the most 
realistic manner. Price, $1.25. 
(Dana Estes & Co., Boston.) 


“Treasure Island,” by Robert 
Louis Stevenson. Illustrated 
by N. C. Wyeth. This new edi- 
tion just published by the Scrib- 
ner’s, thru its fine illustrations 
and unusually attractive form, 
reproduces in a wonderful way 
the spirit of Stevenson’s narra- 
tive. Mr. Wyeth’s pictures can 
scarcely be praised too highly. 
They are vigorous and full of 
action, and they make the book 
easily one of the best illustrated 
volumes of the season. The type 
is large and the book is attrac- 
tive in every way. There are 
many editions of “Treasure 
Island” which are available at 
present, but we feel safe in pre- 
dicting that this new edition, 
with its handsome binding and 
color illustrations, will attract a 
new circle of readers and will 
increase the popularity of Ste- 
venson’s well-known classic. It 
has always seemed a pity that 
so many of the low-priced re- 
prints, intended for school use, were so distinctly un- 
attractive in form and in general appearance. If 
every school library could offer a copy of this new edi- 
tion, we believe that its influence would be marked in 
connection with the reading of the text as it is ordi- 
narily carried on in the regular classes. Price, $2.50 
net. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


An autumn. without its new volume of “Chatterbox” 
would be like a June without roses. The book for this 
year is larger, brighter, and better than ever. This de- 
lightful annual grows in popular favor, and is the best 
juvenile of its kind published. The stories and pic- 
tures are specially prepared for the book, the paper is 
better than ever before, and “Chatterbox” for 1911 will 
delight for years to come the fortunate boys and girls 
who find it among their Christmas gifts. It has the 
very great merit of containing many things, most of 
them: short, interesting and at the same time educa- 
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tional. Price, in boards, $1.25; cloth, full gilt, $1.75. 
(Dana Estes & Co., Boston.) 

“Sunday” reading for the young is a companion vol- 
ume to the well-known “Chatterbox.” It is a quarto 
volume of more than four hundred pages, of pictures, 
stories, Bible puzzles, questions to be answered by Bible 
verses, and various occupations suited to keep children 
interested and happy Sunday afternoon. The book will 
solve the mother’s difficult problem of what to do with 
the children on the Sabbath day. It is a perfect treas- 
ure-house of good things, and the child who has this 
book will, in after years, look back to joyous Sundays. 
Price, in board, $1.25; cloth, gilt top, $1.75. (Dana 
Estes & Co., Boston.) 

“Mother West Wind’s Children,” by Thornton W. 
Burgess, author of “Old Mother West Wind,” etc., with 
illustrations by George Kerr, 16mo.—These stories by 
the author of “Old Mother West Wind” are intended 
for boys and girls from six to eleven years of age. In 
this new book the child reader meets many of his old 
friends and makes many new ones. The illustrations 
are calculated to add to the interest and imagination 
of the young reader, who never fails to be delighted 
with the stories which personify the children of 
“Mother Nature.” The spirit of happiness and good 
humor pervades the book and recommends it strongly 
for bedtime reading. Price, $1.00. (Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston.) 

“Jackson and His Henley Friends” is the title of the 
second volume of the “Henley Schoolboy Series,” by 
Frank E. Channon. Roger Jackson, the American boy 
at an English school, became one of the most popular 
schoolboys between book covers last year. In the new 
volume Jackson and his friends experience further ad- 
ventures at Henley, they enjoy a vacation trip, and they 
take part in unraveling a mystery surrounding certain 
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om “Mother West Wind’s Children.” By Thornton 
W. Burgess. (Little, Brown & Co., Boston) 
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From “Nipbles Poppetty-Poppett.” By Edith B. David- 
son. (Little, Brown & Co., Boston) 


of their school fellows. The book is full of action and 
is sure to appeal to boys. While the second of a series, 
the story is quite complete in itself. Price, $1.50. 
(Little, Brown & Co., Boston.) 


“Tommy Tinker’s Book,” by Mary Frances Blaisdell, 
is a story “with little words that little children can 
read.” Tommy Tinker and little Polly Flinders go 
chestnutting in the woods, they make pumpkin jack-o’- 
lanterns, they have a May party and a Christmas tree, 
they build a birdhouse for Mr. and Mrs. Sparrow,— 
and all the while the owner of this charming book is 
finding out about these wonderful adventures unbe- 
knownst to himself he is learning to read. “Tommy 
Tinker’s Book” will help little folks over the rocky road 
to Reading Land, whether the teacher at school, or the 
mother in the home, be the guide to lead him. The book 
contains exquisite full-page illustrations by Florence E. 
Nosworthy. The type is the size of that used in the 
ordinary primer. (Little, Brown & Co., Boston.) 


The “What Katy Did” series of books, by Susan Cool- 
idge, stand next to Miss Alcott’s “Little Women” as the 
standard American story books for girls. They are 
healthy, hearty, entertaining stories of normal girls. 
Katy and Clover Carr were nearly as much a part of 
the life of the writer of this note as were her own sis- 
ters. Mothers of growing girls, and teachers who wish 
to select the best possible material for school and public 
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libraries, will be 
delighted to know 
that the publish- 
ers have brougkt 
out new editions 
of “What Katy 
Did,” “What Katy 
Did Next” and 
“What Katy Did 
at School.” The 
type is excellent, 
suitable for even- 
ing reading, and 
the illustrations 
are new, by Wil- 
liam A. McCul- 
lough. Price, $1.50 
per volume. (Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co., 
Boston.) 


“Scouting for 
Light Horse Har- 
ry,’ by John 
Preston True; 
12mo, cloth— 
John Preston 
True, the author of the “Stuart Schuyler Series,” 
adds a fourth volume to this series, setting forth 
the adventures of the youthful Thomas Ludlow, be- 
ginning at Bunker Hill and continuing until he 
was appointed to his first command by General 
Washington. The story deals particularly with the 
exploits of its hero as a captain of scouts undef 
Colonel Harry Lee. Mr. True is an interesting and 
instructive writer for the young, and his latest book 
will be read with promptness by those familiar with 
his earlier stories. The present volume is a worthy ad- 
dition to the series to which it belongs, both on account 
of its interest as a story and also because of the view 
which it gives of the history of the times. The Ameri- 
can boy can hardly read too much along these lines. 
Such books develop ideas of courage and patriotism and 
they contribute in no unimportant way toward the 
building up of good citizenship. They are an excellent 
antidote for much of the “trash” which boys are some- 
times likely to waste their time upon. Price, $1.50. 
(Little, Brown & Co., Boston.) 





From “Buddie: The Story of 
a Boy.” By Anna Chapin Ray. 
(Little, Brown & Co.) 


“At Good Old Siwash,” by George Fitch, has made a 
hit. Those who get their fiction in carefully measured 
installments from the weekly press are well posted on 
the happenings at Siwash. George Fitch’s tales, rem- 
iniscent of days at Siwash College, have been collected 
in a volume of eleven chapters which makes entertain- 
ing reading for everybody who appreciates the rollick- 
ing humor of undergraduate days. The book will doubt- 
less be as popular as the short stories were upon their 
original publication. In reference to the location of 
Siwash, a point which has been discussed most stren- 
uously among undergraduates, Mr. Fitch writes as fol- 
lows: “Siwash isn’t Michigan in disguise. It isn’t 
Kansas. It isn’t Knox. It isn’t Minnesota. It isn’t 
Tuskegee, Texas, or Tufts. It is just Siwash College. 
I built it myself with a typewriter out of memories, 
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legends, and contributed tales from a score of colleges. 
I have tried to locate it myself a dozen times, but I 
can’t.” Those who are inclined to take their college 
days a little too seriously will do well to read the 
Siwash stories. It is also an invaluable manual for 
every resident of a college town who does not happen 
to be in any way connected with the institution of 
learning which adorns his place of residence. Mr. 
Fitch has nearly succeeded in establishing a “Siwash 
School” of undergraduate fiction, and the publication 
of a number of his stories in book form will permit 
the destruction of large numbers of weeklies which have 
hitherto been carefully preserved in dormitories and 
fraternity houses. “At Good Old Siwash” will . cer- 
tainly be one of the popular books of humorous fiction 
of the season. The book is fully illustrated with char- 
acteristic drawings by F. R. Gruger, May Wilson Pres- 
ton, Martin Justice and G. C. Widney. Price, $1.25. 
(Little, Brown & Co., Boston.) 


Every well-read boy and girl, as well as the boys 
and girls of twenty years ago, knows Sophie Swett’s 
stories. “The Six Little Pennypackers” is told in her 
best vein. It is a story of the life and adventures of 
six children in their lighthouse home, their trip on the 
schooner Alphonso, their shipwreck, their trip to Lon- 
don and the return home. The tale will appeal to all 
children, the older as well as the younger. Price, 75 
cents. (Dana Estes & Co., Boston.) 


“On Life’s Highway” is a book for graduates who 
have received their equipment and are to begin their 
journey. It is compiled by E. A. Bryant and repre- 














“Why, they even made us cut chapel to go walking 
with them:” From “At Good Old Siwash,” by George 
Fitch. 
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From “Happy Children.” (Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., New York) 6 


sents one of the most delightful collections of verse 
that we have seen recently. Mr. Bryant states in his 
preface that the verses included in this compilation 
have been chosen more especially for readers who are 
taking leave of school or college. To the thoughtful 
observer, however, it would appear that the claims 
made for the compilation are altogether too modest. 
The eight parts into which the coliection is divided are 
made up with rare good taste, and the selections have 
evidently been chosen with the care and discernment 
which can only come from a thoro acquaintance with 
the whole field of ancient and modern poetry. The in- 
cluding of a number of extracts from the school and 
college publications of recent years makes an interest- 
ing feature, and one which naturally is of interest to 
the readers for whom the book is intended. It is our 
opinion, however, that the book will find a more gener- 
ous reception in many directions than the author and 
publishers have anticipated. Price, $1.00. (Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, New York.) 


The fourth volume of the new Crowell Edition of 
Henry D. Thoreau is “A Week on the Concord and 
Merrimack Rivers.” It is certainly an important addi- 
tion to the series and one which adds to the general 
attractiveness of the set in no small way. The pictures 
for this edition were made by Mr. Johnson at the end 
of August in order that they might correspond with 
the time of year that Thoreau made his trip. In his 
foreword Mr. Johnson also calls attention to the fact 
that while the aspect of the rivers has changed in some 
ways since 1839, yet the country as viewed from the 
stream, whether you are on the Concord or the Merri- 
mack, presents much the same appearance as it did to 
Thoreau. The photographs are very interesting and 
the edition is so well gotten up in all its details that no 
lover of Thoreau will hesitate long before adding it to 
his library. Price, $2.00 net. (Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., New York.) 


From “A Week on the Concord 
and Merrimack Rivers.” 
Crowell Co., New York) 
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From “A Life of Grant for Boys 
and Girls.” (Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., New York) 


(Thomas 


In “Happy Children. A Book of Bed-time Stories,” 
by Ella Farman Pratt, the stock of holiday books is 
enriched by an unusually attractive collection of stories. 
The illustrations from drawings by Laetitia Herr are 
charming and artistic. No Christmas of modern times 
is without its Christmas gift-books and general story 
books intended particularly for gift purposes. Some 
of these books are ephemeral and belong only to the 
season which produces them, while others have a more 
permanent value and survive from year to year. We 
believe that Miss Pratt’s book will belong to the latter 
class. Price, $1.00. (Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New 
York City.) 


“A Life of Grant, for Boys and Girls,’ by Warren 
Lee Goss. Mr. Goss’ war stories have made a well 
recognized place for themselves, and it is fortunate for 
the American boy that a writer of his ability has pro- 
duced war stories of real character and of historical 
accuracy to take the place of the mass of careless and 
sometimes foolish stories which were written in such 
large numbers years ago. While of course Mr. Goss 
writes for the boys and girls, and in fact dedicates 
this volume to them, we feel sure that many older 
readers will take pleasure in the book, and that it will 
fill a permanent place in the bibliography of the period 
which it covers. Price, $1.50. (Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., New York City.) 


“Boy Scouts in the Maine Woods,” by James Otis, 
is an unusually interesting story for boys, and one 
which will probably continue in popularity as the Boy 
Scout movement grows. Mr. Otis has had plenty of ex- 
perience as a writer for boys, and this story seems 
to be fully up to the excellent standards which he has 
set in his previous books. Charles Copeland contributes 
a number of appropriate illustrations, which add much 
to the attractiveness of the edition. Price, $1.25. 
(Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York City.) 
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“The Crooked Trail,” by Lewis B. 
Miller, is a thrilling narrative of the 
vigorous, stirring life in that period of 
the history of Texas which immediately 
followed that of the pioneers. The 
Rangers, aided by hunger after the buf- 
falo had been destroyed, had driven the 
Indians to reservations. The few hardy 
settlers struggled with outlaws and cat- 
tle thieves. It was a period of excite- 
ment and adventure, which Mr. Miller 
portrays with no lack of vividness. The 
book, which is illustrated by J. W. F. 
Kennedy, will appeal deeply to growing 
boys. Price, $1.50. (Dana Estes & Co., 
Boston.) 


No happier plan for interesting and 
amusing children has been worked out 
this season than Margaret Johnson’s 
“Pinky Winky Stories.” It is called a 
“rebus book for little folks.” Short 
stories are told by means of words and 
rebus illustrations. The mother can 
read the words and the child the pic- 
tures, or if the child is able to read the 
large type he can read it all. The small pictures are 
numerous. The larger pictures, one for each story, 
can be copied for paper-cutting. All the pictures are 
well drawn, and they form a delightful commentary on 
the text. The “Pinky Winky Stories” are fitted to help 
much in aiding a child to learn how to read. Price, 75 
cents. (Dana Estes & Co., Boston.) 


“Captain Cartwright and His Labrador Journal” de- 
tails the experience, during nearly sixteen years, of 
this pioneer settler and trader on the interesting Lab- 
rador coast. The account reveals Captain Cartwright’s 
tact and justice in dealing with the natives; his pains- 
taking studies of fur-bearing animals, water-birds, and 
botanical species of the then unknown country; and the 
author’s experience with labor difficulties, and his ad- 
ventures with American privateers during the Revolu- 
tion. The journals have been ably edited by Dr. C. W. 
Townsend, whose own books on Labrador reveal his 


The Six Little Pennypackers 
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Voyage to the Arctic 


knowledge of the country. Dr. W. T. Grenfell has 
written an introduction. The book is of especial inter- 
est to all students of American history. With illustra- 
tions and map. Large duodecimo, cloth. Price, $2.00. 
(Dana Estes & Co., Boston.) 


A new and modernized edition of Florence Howe 
Hall’s “Social Customs,” printed from new plates, is 
one of the important books of the present season. Mrs. 
Hall, as the daughter of Julia Ward Howe, is to the 
manner born if such a thing is possible in this coun- 
try. Brought up in a fine social environment, her state- 
ments as to what is the correct thing in the social world 
stand as authoritative, and her book on “Social Cus- 
toms” has been standard since its first publication. 
The new edition, brought up to date, is deserving of 
wide popularity. The book treats of the origin and 
evolution of manners; it contains chapters on the duties: 
of hosts and hostesses, on correct behavior both in pri- 

vate and in public, on weddings, 
teas, etc. In fact, it would be hard 
to find any social question that 
this comprehensive book fails to 
answer. (Dana Estes & Co.) 


“Great Bear Island,” by Arthur 
E. McFarlane, author of “Red- 
ney McGaw,” etc., illustrated by 
Thomas Fogarty; 12mo, cloth.— 
As a holiday book for boys, 
“Great Bear Island” will undoubt- 
edly be popular. This story ap- 
peared serially in the Youth’s 
Companion, and is already well 
known to many young readers. 
The story deals with the adven- 
tures of a quartet of boys who 
spend a summer in the northern 
woods. The book is full of action 
and will sustain the interest of 
the youthful reader from begin-- 
ning toend. (Little, Brown & Co.): 
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The new edition of Charles Kingsley’s “Westward 
Ho!” with seventeen illustrations by Harold Copping, 
belongs to the Luxembourg Library Series. The illus- 
trations are excellent and are not too numerous, as is 
sometimes the case in the more elaborate editions of 
masterpieces. “Westward Ho!” is published in so many 
different. forms that each new edition naturally comes 
into comparison, not only with the more recent editions, 
but with practically all those which have been previ- 
ously brought out. The Luxembourg Edition does 
not suffer by this comparison. Price, $1.50. (Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., New York City.) 


“The Adventures of Pony Dexter,” by Harriet A. 

Cheever. This charming story of a pony, as told by 
himself, should not only interest children, but should 
also instill the idea of greater thoughtfulness for dumb 
animals. Since the days of “Black Beauty” there has 
been a distinct place in juvenile literature for stories 
of this kind, and Mrs. Cheever is well 
known for her ability to write these 
stories in an attractive way and to 
give them the touch of reality, which 
means so much to the young reader. 
The volume at hand is illustrated by 
Diantha H. Marlowe, and is published 
in attractive form. The story is not 
long and can therefore be read by chil- 
dren or read to them. Price, 50 cents. 
(Dana Estes & Co., Boston.) 


“Billy: His Summer Awakening,” 
is the first volume of the “Billy Se- 
ries,” by Charles Keen Taylor. Billy 
is the son of a man of wealth, and is 
a spoiled child. Naturally, he is 
shunned by the best boys of his ac- 
quaintance, and is nagged and bullied 
by the others. His father determines 
to have the boy rough it on sea and 
land during his summer vacation. The 
associations with which the lad comes 
in contact teach him respect for au- 
thority, and inculcate a sense of honor, 
and a courage which he had lacked 
hitherto. The boys in the story are 
wholesome and natural, and the book 
is interesting from beginning to end. Price, $1.50. 
Brown & Co., Boston.) 
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A very interesting little story, giving the experiences 
of two American children who are spending a year in 
Sweden. The book contains much information ag to the 
customs which make the Swedish Yuletide festivities so 
interesting, and it will certainly appeal to both children 
and adults. Bertha D. Hoxie, the illustrator, has con- 
tributed much to the attractivenes of the volume, which 
is handsomely bound and which should make an ideal 
Christmas gift. Price, 50 cents. (Dana Estes & Co., 
Boston.) 

“Two Noble Lives” is the story of the life of Dr. 
Samuel Gridley Howe and Julia Ward Howe, his wife, 
by their daughter, Laura E. Richards. No one is better 
fitted to tell of the life work of the Howes—two won- 
derful people they were, too,—than Mrs. Richards. The 
story is delightfully told, and the book, covering only 
seventy-five pages, will be greatly enjoyed as a Christ- 
mas gift, especially by persons old enough to remember 
the days of the Civil War. Many another be- 

sides the great-grand- 
children of Julia Ward 
Howe, to whom the book 
is dedicated, will catch 
something of the inspi- 
ration of the lives thus 
commemorated. Dana 
Estes & Co., Boston.) 
“Betty Wales Decides,” 
by Margaret Warde. 
Like the previous books 
of this series, the pres- 
ent volume is a pleasing 
blending of fun and 
work, entertaining to all 
familiar with classroom 
and campus life. (The 
Penn Publishing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia.) 


(Little, 


New books in the “Little People Everywhere” series are 


“Gerda in Sweden” and “Marta in Holland.” 


The books 


previously published in this series by Etta Blaisdell McDon- 
ald and Julia Dalrymple are so well known as aids to the 
study of geography that these later additions call for no 
special recommendation. Suffice it to say that the book on 
Sweden tells the story of a school boy and girl in Stockholm 
and their summer trips to the country and to Lapland. 
“Marta” is a “truly” Dutch girl, from the dainty cap on her 
flaxen head to the wooden shoes on her white-stockinged feet. 
She lives in one of the quaint towns on the Zuyder Zee. 
Every girl reader will love her,—not to speak of the boys. 
Price, 60 cents a volume. (Little, Brown & Co., Boston.) 


“Christmas in Sweden,” by Sarah Gertrude Pomeroy. 
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Garver’s “Essentials of Spanish Grammar” gives 
exactly what its name implies, the grammatical fea- 
tures essential for the reading of ordinary Spanish, 
combined with exercises supplying practice in transla- 
tion and pronunciation. Special vocabularies accom- 
pany the first ten lessons, after which the student is 
referred to the complete vocabulary following the 
text. Dr. Samuel Gardner, the author, was formerly 
Professor of Modern Languages, United States Naval 
Academy. Cloth, 12mo, 232 pages. Price, $1.00. 
(American Book Co.) 


“Beginnings in Agriculture,” by Albert Russell Mann. 
New textbooks on Agriculture appear so frequently and 
in such generous quantities that we are sometimes 
tempted to wonder whether the publishing houses are 
measuring accurately the demand for agricultural 
books, or whether they are overestimating this demand, 
—particularly for text-Looks of a certain general type. 
Mr. Mann has made a text-book which is intended for 
use in the seventh and eighth grades of elementary 
schools. He has aimed to cover the work in the “Na- 
ture Study” spirit, and to bring the pupil into as close 
touch as possible with actual farms, soils, crops, etc. 
He has worked out his plan with scrupulous care and 
has preserved an excellent balance thruout. As most 
of the text-books on agriculture are published for high 
school use, this book deserves special attention on ac- 
count of its avowed purpose to bring the work in agri- 
culture into the grades. Both author and publishers 
are to be congratulated upon the accomplishment of a 
thoroly creditable piece of work, and upon the publi- 
cation of a really excellent and accurate text-book. 
We believe that this book will have a marked influ- 
ence on the work in agriculture done in the schools of 
New York State, and thruout the middle Atlantic 
States. It seems hardly possible to produce a text- 
book on agriculture which will be satisfactory for these 
states, and at the same time practical for the southern 
and western states. Publishers who are ambitious to 
secure large portions of the market for agricultural 
books must reckon with the fact, that no such uniform- 
ity, as is possible in most of the subjects which make 
up the grade courses, can be preserved when a subject 
like agriculture is taken up. We believe that Mann’s 
“Agriculture” would have been somewhat better suited 
to grade work if the publishers had brought out the 
book in different form, and had printed it upon paper 
which would have made it less burdensome for the 
seventh or eighth grade pupil to carry. However, this 
criticism should not be made in connection with this 
book only, since it applies equally well to a large 
proportion of the books published for the grades at the 
present time; and we make note of the matter here 
only because agriculture is a comparatively new study 
in the course of the average eastern school. Mr. Mann 
has made a valuable contribution to the available text- 
book equipment in the subject of agriculture, and his 
book should be of far-reaching force in forming the 
new courses, and in making really practical and sat- 
isfactory the work in agriculture in many schools 
where it has not been feasible to introduce such courses 
because of the lack of a suitable book. The question of 
grading must always be raised in connection with any 
book which is intended for two grades. The school 
work in agriculture is as yet too new to have developed 
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many recognized standards of grading. It is certainly 
fair to ask whether some of the subjects, which will 
presumably be handled in the eighth grade, might not 
be taken up to greater advantage in the seventh and 
whether the seventh grade work does not contain some 
topics which belong more properly to the eighth grade. 
However, as the courses in agriculture become more 
general, all these details will be worked out, and more 
definite standards will be established. In undertaking 
work which is to quite an extent pioneer effort along 
this line, the author has used excellent judgment and 
has rendered useful service in organizing a difficult 
subject in such a way as to make seventh and eighth 
grade courses really feasible in the average school. 
Price, 75 cents net. (The Macmillan Co., New York.) 


A course in grammar, which has been prepared to 
meet the needs of beginners, is published under the 
title of “Elements of English Grammar.” The author, 
A. E. Sharp, has evidently expended unusual care in 
the preparation of this book, and the lessons are graded 
very systematically, and have obviously been tested 
thoroly in the schoolroom. The book attempts no new 
methods, and the author does not venture outside the 
customary and well-established lines of work in English 
grammar as it has been carried on in many schools 
for years, the principal aim of the book being evi- 
dently to grade the work more carefully, to present a 
better collection of illustrations, and to keep the work 
fresh and interesting rather than to experiment with 
any of the more radical plans and innovations which 
are now attracting the thoughtful attention of many 
teachers of English. The “Elements of English Gram- 
mar” presents an excellent and practical course. The 
student who masters this course under the direction of 
a competent teacher, who can broaden the scope of the 
work wherever this may seem advisable, will be well 
prepared to undertake more advanced work. Price, 
$1.00. (William R. Jenkins Company, New York.) 


“German Epics Retold,’ edited by M. Bine Holly, 
represents selections prepared with special reference to 
the needs of first- and second-year students. The “Epics” 
are retold in modern German prose of easy grade, and 
the spirit of the original poems has been preserved. 
Historical introductions are given, and full footnotes 
aid the student in mastering special difficulties as they 


are encountered. The exercises for conversational 
work, based on each “Epic,” constitute an important 
feature of the book. These exercises will certainly 
prove of the greatest assistance in many classes, and 
will be popular with many teachers and students of 
German. An excellent vocabulary accompanies the text. 
This book, “German Epics Retold,” is an excellent 
example of the newer style of German text arranged 
for school use. Price, 65 cents. (American Book 


Company.) 


Crackle and blaze, 
Crackle and blaze, 
There’s snow on the house-tops, 
There’s ice on. the ways; 
But the keener the season 
The stronger’s the reason 
Our ceiling should flicker and glow and blaze. 
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School Readers 


Five New Series 

Baldwin and Bender’s—Five Readers (American 
Book Company). 

The Riverside Readers—Primer and Three Readers 
(Houghton, Mifflin Company). 

Sea-Brownie Readers—-Parts I and II (D. C. Heath 
Company). 

The Horace Mann Readers—Primer and Four Read- 
ers (Longmans, Green & Co.). 

American School Readers—Second and Third (The 
Macmillan Company). 

All these readers are intended as basal series. The 
standing of the publishers; their experience in sensing 
the changing needs of the schools; the care they exer- 
cise in the choice of authors; the heavy financial bur- 
den they assumed in bringing out these books in most 
attractive form, should assure to the series the careful 
examination of teachers and school officers who are 
looking about for the best that has yet been produced 
in this particular field. All these series represent more 
or less strikingly the dominant tendencies in the mak- 
ing of modern school readers. An effort is made to 
lead the young by carefully graded steps to an appre- 
ciation of the great masterworks of literature. The 
shaping of right conceptions of life and the attending 
moral obligations in our present civilization, is an op- 
portunity taken advantage of with greater or less skill. 
The interests of present-day children are appealed to 
in various ways. Humor receives in some of the series, 
most notably in the excellent “Baldwin-Bender” books, 
something like its rightful consideration. Good cheer 
and a bright outlook upon the world are potent factors 
in approaching the task of winning the young for the 
best that life can give. Here the illustrations, too, per- 
form an important service. Besides the charming pic- 
tures, which reach perhaps as high a mark as has 
ever been set in school readers, especially in “The Riv- 
erside Readers,” help to form the children’s esthetic 
ideas, while affording them keen, pleasurable enjoy- 
ment. The publishers of the various series enumerated 
above have earned the gratitude of all the friends of 
the schools. Who cannot be suited by a choice among 
them, must be firmly encased, indeed, in fixed notions 
of the past. To be sure, the choice itself may not be 
very easy. But the great advance the readers repre- 
sent over anything in the past must be evident to 
everyone. 


The “Baldwin-Bender” books, more particularly on 
their literary side, appeal strongly and directly to the 
interest of the young. Grown-ups, too, will enjoy them 
if they have kept their heart young. If a hardened 
reviewer, with five sets of readers to go thru, finds 
himself inveigled by the charm of the selections to read 
right on from the title page of the first book to the 
close of the fifth, there must be persuasive power of 
an unusual kind in the matter presented. The quiet 
humor, the modern touch, the skillful unobtrusiveness 
of great moral lessons introduced at the right mo- 
ment, the reverent appreciativeness with which literary 
gems are handled, the appropriateness of the illustra- 
tions, the scope afforded to the juvenile play spirit— 
these are some of the things that stand out promi- 
nently. 
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“The Riverside Readers” represent, perhaps, the 
most ambitious attempt made in the production of 
school readers. Supt. James H. Van Sickle, formerly 
of Baltimore and now of Springfield, Mass., and Wil- 
helmina Seigmiller, director of art education in the 
schools of Indianapolis, are the authors, assisted by 
Frances Jenkins, supervisor of the elementary schools 
of Decatur, Ill. The artistic illustrations by Ruth 
Mary Hallock, Maginel Wright Enright and Clara E. 
Atwood supply a picture gallery that ought to prove an 
ever fresh source of delight to the young. The text is 
equally attractive and well graded and takes the chil- 
dren right into the ever green pastures of the world’s 
literature. Dramatizations and play activities are 
given a prominent place. The books no doubt will win 
a host of enthusiastic friends in the schools. 


“The Sea-Brownie Readers” follow a distinct plan, 
and are more particularly adapted to the requirements 
of the New York City course of study. The authors are 
John W. Davis, one of the best-known of the district 
superintendents of New York City, and Fanny Julien, 
a skillful first-year teacher in the same school system. 
There are “true stories and Queep stories.” Literature, 
history, nature study are taught by the way. 

The plan of the books is interesting. All the sen- 
tences are short. So are the paragraphs. In the first 
two books the width of the printed lines is less than is 
usual. Here, as in other features, the requirements of 
the New York City schools seem to have been closely 
followed. The children’s love of the folks of fairyland 
receives the fullest consideration. “Brownie Ben” takes 
a ride in the airship, too, a sure-enough modern double- 
decker aeroplane. The illustrations are delightful. 


“The Horace Mann Readers” follow more the old- 
fashioned lines. “A definitely organized system of 
phonic exercises” is provided, extending thruout the 
first four books. There is an abundance of animal 
stories, fables and wonder stories. History and adven- 
ture are intermingled with quaint and witty sayings 
and rules of ethics. Pedagogic authorities are quoted 
in the various prefaces, to account for the plan of each 
book. Most of the illustrations are very good. There 
are many bright-colored pictures. Two of the hunting 
pictures (“The Fox and the Ducks,” in the Second 
Reader, and “The Dog and the Ducks” in the Third 
Reader,) had better be omitted from later editions, for 
the sake of sensitive little children. There are many 
fine selections from master-writers. 


Kate F. Oswell and Dr. C. B. Gilbert are the authors 
of “The American School Readers.” Folk-lore and 
fairy stories, history stories and anecdotes are intro- 
duced in their proper places. The distinctive feature 
of the books is the stress they lay on literature. They 
are essentially literary readers. Everything is care- 
fully graded—by classification rather than by adapta- 
tion. This is a commendable feature, and reveals the 
proper reverence which teachers should have for the 
great master-works of the world. “The authors believe 
that the whole time given to reading books in school 
should be spent upon worthy literature, in cultivating 
taste for good reading. They follow this creed con- 
sistently thruout the series.” The text is appropriately 
and artistically illustrated. 









The Aldine Readers 


The success of the Aldine Readers has been un- 
usual, and the satisfaction with which these books are 
used in the large numbers of cities and towns where 
they have been adopted, is an excellent indication, not 
only of the practical end of the Aldine system, but also 
genuine quality of these books, aside from the special 
system which they incorporate. It is well known 
among publishers of text-books that, while a certain 
sale can be secured for any reader, or set of readers, 
of reasonable quality, the securing of a large and gen- 
eral sale for readers is a slow and difficult process, un- 
less the books offered are distinctive and unless they 
stand the test of classroom use in such a way as to 
distinguish them from the general average of readers 
offered to the market from year to year. No doubt 
one element which has contributed largely to the suc- 
cess of the Aldine readers, is the fact that these 
readers are not actually dependent upon any method 
but are of themselves books which appeal to boys and 
girls, and which make them good readers with a taste 
for good reading. It is not necessary to think “method” 
when the word “Aldine” is mentioned. The Aldine 
method of reading is completed in the third year, with 
the third reader. This plan leaves the fourth, fifth, 
sixth and seventh grade readers entirely outside of any 
special method, but allows the use of the books, intended 
for these years, in connection with any other special 
method which may have been in use in the earlier years, 
or as a continuation of the Aldine method. These four 
readers are of the best possible quality and challenge 
comparison with any basal readers at present pub- 
lished. The fact that they are not necessarily con- 
nected with any system has given an opportunity for 
their use on an eclectic basis, which the schools have 
not been slow to appreciate. The various books of the 
Aldine series have been reviewed in these columns from 
time to time as they made their appearance, and it 
gives us much pleasure to chronicle the success of the 
series, and to note that many of the prophecies made 
upon publication have been fulfilled. 

Miss Catherine T. Bryce, co-author of the Aldine 
readers, has also prepared three supplementary read- 
ers which are worthy of special mention. “Short 
Stories for Little Folks” is the title of the reader in- 
tended for first year work. While this supplemental 
reader was prepared especially for use with the Al- 
dine First Reader, it is nevertheless adapted to any 
good series of reading books. The illustrations, which 
are ninety-two in number, are unusually good, and the 
entire book conforms to the high standarfs set by the 
publishers in the bringing out of their school readers. 
Miss Bryce’s second supplementary reader, “That’s 
Why Stories,” intended for the second and third 
years, contains. answers to some of the inevitable 
“Whys?” which every child is so accustomed to pro- 
pound. This is a most attractive little book and con- 
tains many stories which are excellent for dramatiza- 
tion. Miss Bryce’s third supplementary reader con- 


sists of fables, but the Avsop fables are not used, as 
many good editions of these are available for school 
use. The fables used have been collected by the author 
from Eastern lore, and we have no doubt that they will 
be enjoyed by American children as much as they have 
been by the children of India, China and Japan. 
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The Aldine readers, together with the equipment 
which has been prepared to accompany them, certainly 
constitute a complete and practical method for the 
teaching of children to read, and the success of these 
books justifies fully the expenditure of money, time 
and energy which the publishers have made in placing 
these books upon the market. (Newson & Co., New 
York, Publishers.) 


The “Historical Reader for Schools,” compiled and 
edited by Horace L. Brittain and James G. Harris, 
represents a careful compilation of selections from the 
leading American orators, useful. for supplementary 
reading in history, in the upper grammar grades and 
in high schools. Many of the extracts are admirably 
suited for declamation. The selections are presented 
in chronological order, and introduced by biographical 
notes. Footnotes explain historical’ and literary allu- 
sions. Seventy-one different speakers and writers are 
represented in this volume, which offers, within the 
comprehension and interest of school children, the best 
utterances of the leading American orators from 
Washington to Roosevelt. Cloth, 12mo, 266 pages. 
Price, 75 cents. (American Book Co.) 


How to read the worth-while books so as to get 
most out of them is what students of high school age 
are taught in “An Introduction to the English Clas- 
sics,” by Professor William P. Trent, Charles L. 
Hanson, and Professor William T. Brewster. There 
are analyses and questions which have been thoroly 
tested in the various classes of the authors. The book 
is decidedly practical. The English classics suggested 
by the “College Entrance Examination Board” are 
fully considered. To these is added a list of books for 
supplementary reading. While ‘pupils fitting for col- 
lege are most directly benefited, the use of this book 
will prove most helpful to classes and individuals 
striving to acquire the habit of a thoughtful reading 
of the masterworks of the English language. Cloth, 
12mo, 298 pages. Price $1.00. (Ginn & Company.) 


Mr. Edgar W. Ames has prepared two books which 
are published under the title of “Readings in American 
History.” The object of these books is to place in the 
hands of students an inexpensive and convenient col- 
lection of reprints of important historical papers. In 
his preface to Book One Mr. Ames quotes from the 
History Syllabus of the New York State Department 
of Education as follows: “The pupil who leaves the 
high school untrained in the use of maps, of reference 
books, of library, and of notebook, and without some 
taste, however small, for historic literature, has sub- 
stantially failed in history, no matter how well he may 
be prepared for examinations.” It is clearly the ob- 
ject of these two little books to help the student to 
acquire this taste, and to place before him a represen- 
tative series of reprints which can be. purchased at a 
low price, and which are at the same time convenient 
and attractive in form. Book One contains “John 
Smith’s True Relation,” “The Discovery of the Hud- 
son,” “Bradford’s Plimoth Plantation,” Hutchinson’s 
“The Destruction of the Tea.” Book Two contains 
“The Monroe Doctrine,” “Lincoln’s Inaugural Address,” 
Seward’s address at Sitka, Alaska, the “Autobiography” 
of Peter Cooper. (Charles E. Merrill Company.). 
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It is remarkable how difficult most people find it to 
write a graceful letter—or even a book review. It 
would seem as if pupils of seventh and eighth grades 
who are so fortunate as to study “Practical English,” 
by J. W. Sewall, will be fitted to express themselves 
in simple, readable English. The book is sensible and 
practical from cover to cover. The author avoids ob- 
security by giving plenty of simple explanation, and yet 
there is sufficient work required to call continually for 
original and constructive effort. (J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia.) 

“The Theory and Practice of Technical Writing,” by 
Samuel Chandler Earle—In his preface the author 
calls attention to the fact that every engineer who has 
given thought to the writing which he has to do as a 
part of his professional work realizes that it is not an 
easy task to get his ideas on paper in satisfactory form. 
Probably this realization is equally keen on the part of 
many of those who read the literary productions of 
engineers, particularly if the reader happens to be 
without any technical training. While many engineers 
have acquired the ability to write effectively, it would 
seem as if the profession in general had not developed 
this ability to the extent which is clearly desirable, or 
to the same extent as some other professions. Profes- 
sor Earle’s book is, therefore, not only timely, but in a 
sense significant, as it indicates that technical insti- 
tutions are giving more attention to technical writing, 
and it may be assumed that the engineer of the future 
will be more carefully trained in the special forms of 
expression which are the requirements of his profes- 
sion. The author has planned his book on broad lines, 
and has worked out the details in an interesting and 
attractive manner. 

Professor Earle has kept definitely in mind the prep- 
aration and requirements of the students for whom he 
has written, and he has apparently met these require- 
ments in a most complete and adequate way. Thought- 
ful educators have realized for some time that the study 
of English in professional schools, of all sorts, would 
eventually develop along specialized lines. This devel- 
opment, however, has been slow, and the influence of 
the regular literary courses, as given in the best univer- 
sities, has been felt to a marked degree. As the tend- 
ency toward a more specific training grows, it is evi- 
dent that the general study of literature, which is 
still carried on to quite an extent in technical institu- 
tions, will be modified. Professor Earle’s book is to be 
commended from every point of view, and the quality 
of his work seems to deserve special approval. We 
shall probably see, during the next few years, a num- 
ber of books on the Theory and Practice of Writing 
as applied to various other professions. The one dan- 
ger which is involved in this tendency is the entire neg- 
lect of any general literary study. This danger is at 
present too remote to require special attention. Per- 
haps the high school and preparatory courses can be 
relied upon to take care of this feature of the situa- 
tion. If not, it will certainly be some years before the 
influence of the regulation university work will cease 
to be sufficiently potent in its bearing on professional 
courses to insure a certain amount of general training 
in connection with the more specialized work in Eng- 
lish which is undoubtedly a most desirable adjunct to 
every professional course. (The Macmillan Company.) 
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“The Odyssey,” translated into English verse by 
Alexander Pope, with introduction and notes by Edgar 
S. Shumway, Ph.D., and Waldo Shumway, B.A.—This 
little volume is one of the latest additions to the “Pocket 
Classics Series.” The equipment which the editors 
have provided for the text is discriminating and en- 
tirely adequate for the purposes of school study. The 
introduction, dealing with the Greek epics and their in- 
fluence, is especially to be commended. An excellent 
bibliography is also given. The authors have with- 
stood the temptation, which is strong in connection with 
everything Homeric, to make the notes too voluminous 
to be useful. Price, 25 cents net. 

Dickens’ “David Copperfield,” edited by Edwin Fair- 
ley, is another valuable addition to the “Pocket Classics 
Series.” The size of the page makes it impossible to 
bring out as lengthy a book as “David Copperfield” in 
one volume, but the two-volume edition is very attract- 
ive. 50 cents net. (The Macmillan Company, New York.) 

“Life Stories for Young People” is the title or a se- 
ries of books translated from the German by George P. 
Upton, the well-known musical writer and critic. 
Thirty-six volumes of this series are now ready. The 
series as a whole is one of the most useful and desirable 
sets of books offered to youthful readers, and suffers 
nothing by comparison with attempts which have been 
made in previous years to establish a set, or series, of 
books, uniform in size and price, and well adapted to 
the tastes and abilities of juvenile readers. In former 
years such sets of books were very largely biographical, 
and the “Life Stories” series follows the traditional 
lines in this respect, but the biographies given cover a 
somewhat wider field than usual, as biographies of ex- 
plorers and musicians are included. Eight numbers 
recently added to the “Life Stories” series form an im- 
portant addition to the series. The titles are as fol- 
lows: Christopher Columbus, Hernando Cortes and 
Francisco Pizarro, from the German of Joachim Hein- 
rich Campe; William Penn, from the German of Hugo 
Oertel, Maximilian in Mexico, from the German of J. 
Kemper; Eric the Red and Lief the Lucky, from the 
German of P. Oswald Moosmiiller; Benjamin Franklin, 
from the German of J. Briischweiler, and George Wash- 
ington, from the German of Ferdinand Schmidt. The 
varying style of the German writers whom Mr. Upton 
translates naturally makes some of these biographies 
more attractive than others. The translator has, how- 
ever, succeeded in bringing about a certain uniformity 
of style which is quite sufficient to satisfy the require- 
ments in a series of this sort. It may seem strange to 
offer to American children biographies of such well- 
known American characters as William Penn, George 
Washington and Benjamin Franklin, written by Ger- 
man authors, but it must be admitted that all the au- 
thors selected by Mr. Upton for purposes of translation 
have a certain charm of style which makes them un- 
usually well adapted for young readers, and that they 
excel in accuracy and conciseness and in general inter- 
est. The very fact that these biographies are written 
from the German point of view should commend them 
in many ways to young Americans. As the publishers 
extend the “Life Stories” series it should grow in popu- 
larity, and the books already available should win for 
this series a place on the shelves of every school library, 
50 cents each. (A. G. McClurg & Co., Chicago.) 
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“Practical Botany,” by Joseph Y. Bergen and Otis 
W. Caldwell, presents the study of botany in a new 
way, since it sets forth the study of plants as related 
to everyday life. The book is well planned for students 
intending to present botany for college entrance. At 
the same time the material can be easily adapted for 
a half-year course. In whatever course the student 
studies the book he will find clearly presented those 
aspects of plant life which are of greatest educational 
value. Price, $1.30. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


Noble lives are surer inspirations to noble living than 
preaching and admonition. Young people especially 
thrive on interesting embodiments of lofty ideais. The 
romantic tales brought together in “The Seven Cham- 
pions of Christendom; a Legendary Romance of Chiv- 
alry,” by Agnes R. Matthews, breathe the spirit of chiv- 
alry. Here wonderful knightly deeds are presented in 
a manner to inspire young readers with notions of 
honor and moral obligation. Children from eight to 
ten years of age will be interested in the book for the 
sake of the stories, which combine fairy lore and spir- 
ited adventure. Older children may profit by the vivid 
and accurate portrayal of the form and spirit of the 
institution of chivalry, and will doubtless find it a help- 
ful preface to the reading of Scott as well as an allur- 
ing introduction to the study of the history of chivalry 
and the Crusades. The illustrations by Edmund H. 
Garrett add greatly to the interest of the narrative. 
12mo, cloth, 161 pages. Price, $1.50. (Ginn & Co.) 


John B. Shirley has had eighteen years’ experience 
as a supervisor of music in the schools. His “Two-part 
Songs for Intermediate Grades” are planned to meet 
a very definite need. The book is intended for class- 
room use from the fourth year up. There are folksongs, 
rounds, national songs, songs from the operas, and 
songs of the seasons, and they are all good. They are 
arranged for first and second soprano voices, there 
being no other kind of voices in the grades named. 
Special pains have been taken to make the second 
part melodious. The book is commended as an excel- 
lent introduction to the practice of part singing. 
Cloth, 8vo, 112 pages. Price, 25 cents. (American 
Book Co.) 


“Chemistry,” an Elementary Text-Book, by William 
Conger Morgan, Ph.D., and James A. Lyman, Ph.D.— 
The authors of this book state that they “have been 
actuated by the feeling that the student should never 
be allowed to get the idea that chemistry is a science 
that dwells inside laboratories and acts chiefly in beak- 
ers and test-tubes. He should be conscious continually 
of its presence about him on every hand, in nature, in 
the home, and in the whirring world of industry. .The 
idea of encouraging students to think inductively in 
their study of chemistry is not a new one, but each new 
attempt in this direction is a helpful element in the 
progress toward the desired result. High school teach- 
ers of chemistry can hardly fail to be interested in this 
book, even if they do not agree with the authors en- 
tirely in their point of view. For some reason new 
text-books in chemistry have-not been brought out with 
the degree of frequency which has characterized the 
publication of text-books on other subjects belonging 
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to the high school course. The publication of this book, 
therefore, appears to be timely. Price, $1.25 net. (The 
Macmillan Company, New York.) 


“Style-Book of Business English,” by H. W. Ham- 
mond, Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged.—Instruc- 
tion in business English has always presented many se- 
rious problems to those charged with the direction of 
commercial courses, and the new enlarged fourth edi- 
tion of Mr. Hammond’s well-known Style-Book cannot 
fail to be welcomed by many teachers of English in 
commercial high schools, and by those engaged in com- 
mercial instruction of every scope. The attempt to 
teach formal grammar in the short commercial English 
courses has proved of doubtful value, and the point of 
view which Mr. Hammond holds in approaching his task 
is obviously the most practical one. In attempting to 
do too much the English teachers in commercial courses 
have actually accomplished less than they might have 
accomplished under less elaborate plans. The present 
edition of Mr. Hammond’s Style-Book has been spe- 
cially revised and enlarged with a view of enabling stu- 
dents to pass the examinations given by the Regents of 
New York State and by educational boards elsewhere. 
Certainly no student of business English can fail to be 
greatly helped by a careful study of this book in its 
new form. Price, 85 cents. (Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
New York.) 


“The American History Story-Book,” by Albert F. 
Blaisdell and Francis K. Ball. Illustrated by Frank 
T. Merrill. 12mo; cloth—The material intended for 
use as supplementary reading in schools increases pro- 
digiously from year to year. The authors of this book, 
who are already known as writers of history for the 
young, have here prepared eighteen stories based upon 
early American history. The stories are told in an 
attractive way, and with a simplicity of vocabulary 
and an ease of style which will enable children to read 
them with understanding, and therefore with pleasure. 
Stories of the boys and girls of colonial days are always 
interesting to the twentieth-century child when the 
action of the story is not sacrificed to historical detail. 
The authors call attention to the fact that their stories 
rest upon a substantial historical basis, and that they 
have been collected from many trustworthy sources. 
While for some years there has been no lack of good 
material for supplementary reading in American his- 
tory, this new candidate for popularity will be wel- 
comed as a valuable addition to children’s libraries. 
The teacher who understands the advantageous use of 
such material will find the American History Story- 
Book most helpful in connection with almost any ele- 
mentary text-book. Price, 75 cents. (Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston.) 
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Improving 
upon Nature 


At the first blush it seems 
a bold thing to suggest the 
possibility of improving 
upon nature, but when we 
come to consider the 
matter fairly, it is what 
is being done every day. 


The gardener is im- 
proving on nature all 
the time, by giving her 
the scope of improved 
conditions. Soa woman 


can improve her beauty by improving the conditions 
which control that beauty. By daily use of 


Pears Soap 


the skin is softened and refined and brought to its true primitive 
condition, affording nature, the greatest of all beautifiers, her full 
opportunities of imparting, with her own infallible touch, the 
grace and charm of a lovely complexion. 


Under the pure emollient influence of Pears the skin assumes 
its natural delicate pink and white, whereby the whole expres- 
sion of the face is endowed with an enhanced radiance. 


Matchless for the Complexion 
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Clifton Johnson, the compiler of “Little Folk’s Book 
of Verse,” has also prepared a book of “Mother Goose 
Rhymes” which will be popular as a Christmas book, 
and which should be a 
welcome addition to the 
“Mother Goose” collec- 
tions. This edition has 
been prepared especially 
for American children, 
and hence a considerable 
amount of available ma- 
terial has been omitted. 
The collection is a very 
full one and includes all 
the old-time favorites. 
The _ illustrations by 
Machan Knowles add 
greatly to the attractive- 
ness of the book, and are 
made so they can be un- 
derstood by young chil- 
dren. An index of first 
lines, which is added, will be helpful to parents and 
teachers in many ways. The introduction, giving the 
origin of the “Mother Goose” rhymes, contains much 
information which the average parent will be glad io 
secure. (The Baker & Taylor Company, New York.) 


LITTLE FOLKS’ 
BOOK OF VERSE 


“The Dutch Twins,” by Lucy Fitch Perkins, will 
surely be enjoyed by the children. This book cannot fail 
to entertain them, and gives at the same time a good 
idea of the Dutch people and their customs. The au- 
thor’s work as an illustrator has been so long and fa- 
vorably known that it is quite natural to consider the 
illustrations, which are unusually good, the most at- 
tractive feature of the book. But the text is also inter- 
esting, and is written in the simple and direct style 
which appeals to young readers. No more delightful 
gift book than this can be selected for a child. Price, 
$1.00 net. (Houghton Mifflin Company.) 


Katharine B. Judson, who has previously written 
“Myths and Legends of the Pacific Northwest” and 
“Montana,” offers a new volume on the “Myths and 
Legends of Alaska.” The original collections of these 
myths and legends were made by the Government eth- 
nologists, and this compilation is made by the author 
under their permission. It is interesting to compare 
these legends with many of the well-known Indian 
legends, and to note the variations resulting from envi- 
ronment and special customs. It can be easily imag- 
ined that in making the excellent collection of myths 
which this volume offers, the author has been obliged 
to exercise much skill in selecting from a great mass of 
material the myths and legends which are most 
representative, and which are not too long and tire- 
some. 

The book contains a large number of halftones which 
are of educational value, and of much interest to the 
general reader, whose impressions of Alaska are usually 
incomplete and inaccurate. These halftones are authen- 
tic, having been made from photographs and from 
sketches furnished by the United States Bureau of 
Ethnology. Price, $1.50 net. (A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago.) ; 
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“Education for Citizenship,” by Dr. Georg Kerschen- 
steiner, has been issued in an excellent translation by 
A. J. Pressland. Dr. Kerschensteiner needs no intro- 
duction to American educators, as his Prize Essay was 
well known in this country before any translation was 
available. The excellent edition of the Prize Essay 
recently brought out by Rand McNally & Co., will, 
however, be serviceable to a large number of readers 
who would not undertake to study it in the original. 
Mr. Pressland has performed the difficult task of trans- 
lation with an amount of skill and sympathy which 
deserves unusual praise. Those who had the pleasure 
of listening to Dr. Kerschensteiner when he visited us 
about two years ago are familiar with his general the- 
ory of educational supervision, and with his plans for 
vocational training. Dr. Sadler, of the University of 
Manchester, who writes the introduction to the Ameri- 
can edition of the Prize Essay, calls attention to the 
fact that “a book is more than doubled in. value when 
the writer of it proves that he can successfully work out 
his ideas in practice.” Those who are familiar with 
what Dr. Kerschensteiner has accomplished in Munich 
must realize that the plans and ideals which are set 
forth in his Essay are not mere theory, for the author 
has demonstrated beyond all possibility of question his 
ability to work out these plans with a degree of success 
which disarms criticism. The educational world has for 
some time fixed its eyes on Munich whenever the prob- 
lem of vocational training was under consideration or 
discussion, and the “Continuation” schools of Munich 
are the models upon which most of the superintendents 
in this country have based such courses as they have 
from time to time been able to establish. It is not 
stating the case too strongly to say that every Ameri- 
can school administrator ought to be thoroly familiar 
with Dr. Kerschensteiner’s plans, and ought to study 
his Prize Essay with care. The varying demands and 
possibilities of different communities will suggest to 
each superintendent how far these plans may ‘have 
proper application in the school system for which he is 
responsible. It seems unnecessary to say that some 
portions of these plans ought to be utilized in every 
community, and that the general theory upon which 
the author has founded his conclusions is not only 
sound, but that it suggests the lines along which the 
greatest future growth and development of American 
school systems will take place. The present edition of 
“Education for Citizenship” has been published under 
the auspices of the Commercial Club of Chicago. The 
interest taken by this Club in educational affairs is 
worthy of special mention, and it is to be hoped that 
other commercial bodies will eventually find opportu- 
nity to devote some time and attention to such 
matters. 

Chambers of Commerce and organizations generally are 
usually quite ready to criticize school systems, and to 
emphasize the shortcomings of educational administra- 
tion, without lending any positive aid toward the cor- 
rection of the faults which they criticize. The influence 
of Dr. Kerschensteiner’s “Staatsburgerliche Erziehung 
der Deutschen Jugend,” when it was published in Ger- 
many, was remarkable. It seems likely that the influ- 
ence of the translation of this book on American educa- 
tional methods will also be very great. (Rand Mc- 
Nally & Co., Chicago.) 
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Dr. Edwin C. Woolley, Ph.D., of the University of 
Wisconsin, whose “Handbook of Composition” has won 
for itself such wide popularity, has brought out a new 
book under the title “Exercises in English.” The ob- 
ject of this book is to furnish apparatus for drill in the 
elementary principles of English speaking and writing. 
The author disclaims any intention of furnishing a 
whole series of exercises which shall constitute a single 
course to be followed consecutively, but rather intends 
the book, as he styles it, to be “a magazine of material 
of many kinds from which students and teachers may 
ake whatever suits their various needs and purposes.” 
uch material of this sort is needed in the English 
classes of to-day, and Dr. Woolley’s well-known skill in 
the selection and preparation of such material has pro- 
duced a book which will find an important place in the 
classrooms of many institutions. The author has been 
most wise in limiting his book to a convenient size, and 
in making it practical and useful thruout. Too many 
of the books published recently, which were intended 
to occupy the same field to a greater or less extent, 
have been so large, and have attempted to cover so 
much ground, that their use in actual class work is 
almost impossible. The quality of Dr. Woolley’s “Exer- 
cises” is admirable, and his style of presentation is 
always ingenious and thoro. While the field for which 
this book has been prepared is not as wide as that 
served by the same author’s “Handbook of Composi- 
tion,” “Exercises in English” ought, in its field, to 
prove of an importance equal to that of the earlier 
book. (D. C. Heath & Co.) 
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“History in the Elementary Schools,” by W. F. Bliss, 
B.S. M.L., is a manual for teachers, which offers a 
complete course of study in history from the first to 
the eighth grades, inclusive. Many years of experi- 
ence on the part of the author have contributed to the 
results here set forth. The author makes no claim on 
the score of originality, but states that his plan, like 
most practical and useful plans, is eclectic. The course 
which he presents is eminently practical, and is easily 
adapted to almost any school conditions. The bibliog- 
raphies which this book contains are particularly valu- 
able, and the suggestions which are made are remark- 
ably helpful and significant. Teachers who have had 
a considerable amount of historical training are, of 
course, able to do for themselves many of the things 
which this manual does, but to the inexperienced 
teacher, or to the teacher whose training in history has 
been meager, this manual should be a mine of informa- 
tion and an indispensable aid. The confusion which 
unfortunately characterizes some of the courses in his- 
tory used in the schools will disappear quickly and give 
place to a logical and consistent order of work if atten- 
tion is paid to the plans set forth in this manual, which 
ought to be widely distributed among the schools of 
the country. as an eminently practical and workable 
presentation, conveying a new sense of the unity of 
history, and stimulating a new appreciation of the 
meaning of history, together with a clearer conception 
of the objects to be attained in the classes and the va- 
riety of methods which are available for this purpose. 
Price, 80 cents. (American Book Company.) 
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Dixon's Grapnice Pencils 


A lead pencil is an essential for pocket or desk, and while some people are 





satisfied with any that will make a mark, a large majority select those which 


are of fair quality, or which are suited to their special requirements. 





The Dixon Company manufacture their pencils in so many varieties and qual- 
ities that there is no need for any user to be dissatisfied, and therefore we do not 


hesitate to recommend our pencils as suited to every known use. 


In the matter of the finer grades for commercial and artistic work there can 


be no question as to superiority. 


We have the material, machinery, experience and skill, and if you wish pen- 


cils for any particular use, they can certainly be supplied :— 


Hard or soft leads; for rough or fine work; plain or beautifully finished; 
colored leads in all shades; in fact, the variety is almost limitless. If your sta- 
tioner can not supply you or is in doubt regarding a special grade or shape or 
finish, do us the favor to let us know your needs and samples and particulars will 


be promptly and carefully furnished. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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“THE INVISIBLE WORLD 


is made one of the most interesting 
and popular subjects of the school 
curriculum by the use of the micros- 
cope—bringing the “unknown and 
unseen” right before the pupils’ eyes. 


The kind of graduates that can step out : Rausch lomb 


of a business school into a new position and 
make good, are the kind that build up the Microscopes . 
reputations of successful schools. With the 
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NEW YORK 
FAVORITES 


in other fields — the 
Southern, Western, and 
New England States. 


For the Grades 


THE DODGE 
GEOGRAPHIES 
By Richard Elwood Dodge, 


Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, New York. 

Meet all requirements of New 
York Syllabus. 


Recently Adopted for the State of 
North Carolina. 


THE MACE HISTORIES 
By William H. Mace, Univer- 
sity of Syracuse, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Score big successes in New 
York Regents Examinations. 


Recently Adopted for the States of 


Arizona and Nevada. 


For High Schools 


COMMERCIAL 
GEOGRAPHIES 
By Edward Van Dyke Robin- 


son, Professor of Economics, of 
the University of Minnesota. 


Adopted for Greater New York. For 

ton, Mass., Montpelier, Vt. 
Philadelphia, Pa., and many Cities 
and Towns in Twenty-three other 
States, for the State of South Carolina. 


Two New Books 


EDUCATION FOR 
CITIZENSHIP 
By Dr. Kerschensteiner, Member 
of the Royal Council of Educa- 
tion, Director of Public Schools, 
Munich. Translated by A. J. 
Pressland for the Commercial 
Club, Chicago. 
One of the most important new 
books for teachers. 
THE STORY OF 
COTTON 
and the Development of the 
Cotton States 
By E. C. Brooks, Professor of 
Education, Trinity College, Dur- 
ham, N. C. 
A supplementary reader. The 
story of an industry, but em- 
bodying life, romance, history. 


Write for further information. 


Rand McNally & Co. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 











If You Don’t Believe In 
Santa Claus 


I 

If you don’t b’lieve in Santa 
Claus, and that your way 
he’ll call, 

Don’t mind the Christmas stock- 
ing—don’t hang it up. at 
all! 

But when Christmas winds are 
whistlin’, and the home- 
lights burnin’ dim, 

He rides away from little folks 
that don’t believe in him! 


II 

When you hear his sleigh-bells 
jingle on the house-tops 
snowy-white, 

Say: “The Wind is playin’ mu- 
sic for the witches o’ the 
night!” 

When he’s slidin’ down the 
chimneys of the still and 
dreamy town— 

“Tis the Wind that wants to 
warm himself—the Wind is 
comin’ down!” 


Ill 

If you don’t b’lieve in Santa 
Claus, like other folks 
b’lieve, 

Just wait till Fourth o’ July, 
and forget it’s Christmas 
Eve! 

Say: “The children—they just 
dreamed him, and they 
think he’s true-and-true!” 

And don’t hang up your stock- 

ing—for he won’t believe in 
you! 
IV 

When the floor is piled with 
playthings, and the Christ- 
mas trumpets blow, 

Say no fairy-folk have been 
there, and that Santa Claus 
ain’t so! 

When your stocking’s lookin’ 
lonesome, then you'll know 
the reason why: 

You’ll wish you’d made-believe 
in him ’fore Santa Claus 
went by! 

Vv 

Your great and great-grandpeo- 
ple—they know him far 
away. 

(There’s toys that he gave them 
in the attic there to-day!) 

The chair grandfather dreams 
in—he gave him that, you 
know, 

For bein’ once a little boy and 
b’lievin’ in him so! 


VI 

But—don’t you hang your stock- 
ing up, if you don’t think 
that way, 

And know lots more ’bout Santa 
Claus than folks that’s old 
and gray; 

But—when Christmas winds are 
whistlin’, and the mornin’ 
stars burn dim, 

He rides away from little folks 
that don’t believe in him! 

—Frank L. Stanton in Uncle 
Remus’s Magazine. 


Christmas Wishes 
May peace and plenty, joy and 
mirth, 
At Christmastide befall, 
And may the coming year give 
birth 
To blessings for you all; 
May Fortune all her smiles im- 
part, 
And troubles absent be, 
And may you cherish in your 
heart 
A kindly thought for me. 
—Selected. 


Rise, happy morn! rise, holy 

morn! 
Draw forth the cheerful day 

from night; 

O Father! touch the east and 
light 

The light that shone when hope 
was born. -—TENNYSON. 


Philippine Service 
(Continued from page ix) 
who have had special experience 
in the teaching of Domestic 
Science and Home Economy, or 
have had training in these sub-- 
jects and are applicants for po- 
sitions as special teachers of 
Domestic Science and Home 
Economy may be admitted. Ap- 
pointments made from the fe- 
male teacher register will be at 
entrance salaries of $1,000 to 

$1,200. 

It is desired to secure as many 
eligibles as possible who are 
graduates of colleges and nor- 
mal schools and of polytechnic 
and agricultural schools. 

The Philippine school year 
begins in the early part of June 
and ends with the month of 
March. 

A Vacation Assembly and 
Teachers’ Camp is conducted by 
the Bureau of Education at the 
summer capital in Baguio dur- 
ing the latter part of April and 
the month of May. 

For information relative to 
employment in the Philippine 
civil service, applicants should 
address the Bureau of Insular 
Affairs, War Department, 
Washington, D. C 
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Bases bad Safety of vo. pa ~ 
Woman’s Beauty 


painted by nature is the ideal beauty—it is 
what the artists try to copy and what users of 
rouge and cosmetics try to match. 


I will keep the supply of 
matches in metal boxes, and 
thruout the house they shall be 
confined in a proper receptacle 
and out of the reach of the chil- 





dren. 

I will use only safety matches 
so far as possible. 

I will not permit a child under 
ten years of age to use matches. 

I will see that lamps are not 
filled by artificial light or after 
dark. 

That coal oil is kept in metal 
cans and in a safe place. 

That no oily rags are left 
around the premises over night 
outside of a good metal recep- 
tacle. 

That gas brackets have wire 
globes over them where there is 
danger of window curtains be- 
ing blown into the flame. 

That the furnace or heating 
apparatus is seen to before re- 
tiring by a competent person. 

That all scraps, litter, excel- 
sior and paper are removed or 
placed in metal receptacle be- 
fore nightfall. 

That ashes are kept in a 
metal receptacle. 

That gasoline will not be kept 
for use in the house, except in 
absolutely air-tight metal re- 
ceptacles. 

That cotton batting or other 
flimsy decorations will not be 
used on Christmas trees or for 
other ornamentation. 

I will enforce neatness and 
will always have a scrupulous 
care for fire prevention. 

I will promptly turn in the 
alarm for any fire that comes 
to my attention and then will 
assist in extinguishing it, if my 
assistance is required. 

I will remedy or cause to be 
reported any defect in connec- 
tion with the heating, lighting, 
cooking or power plants within 
my control within twenty-four 
hours after discovery. 

During the month of Novem- 
ber I will have all flues of stoves 





remov: 








Copies of the foregoing 
pledges may with profit be post- 
ed in the school room 





Sold everywhere in boxes, 10c, and 25c; If your dealer should not 


or furnaces examined by a com- ; 

i ° . e, N.¥ 
petent person an d put in proper have them, send price to Thomas Beecham, 365 Canal S 
condition and repair for winter 
use. 








There is no real beauty without health— 


neither is there real comfort or happiness. 


It is woman's happiness to look well and feel 
well—and every woman in good health has 


The World’s Greatest Charm 


Impure skin, pimples, a muddy complexion, 
lustreless eyes and the many evidences of an 
impaired system can only be corrected by 
taking the necessary tonic. 


By _ Beecham’s Pills the cause will be 


and the effects will soon be gone— 


vitality will soon be restored, the step regain 
its elasticity and the eyes will beam again with 
that same health which gives the countenance 
and complexion its best charm. The tint 
that tells of health will be 


MADE POSSIBLE BY USING 


FEeLe S 


The circular with cach box contains special directions for women. 














The idea of a republic in China seems to grow. Yuan 
Shih Kai, the revolutionist leader, has accepted the 
premiership and has nominated a cabinet. His next 
step may be the provisional headship of the republic. 
The disrupted provinces have adopted the Chinese cal- 
endar, according to which 1911 is 4609 of Huang Ti. 
This method of reckoning blots out twenty centuries of 
Tartar conquests since the building of the Great Wall 
of China. 

The flag of the new “Republic of China” was dis- 
played in New York at a recent meeting of 500 Chi- 
nese, held under the auspices of the New York branch 


of the Young China Association. It is red on a blue 
field, similar to that of the American flag. In place of 
the stars it has a white sun. The “Union Jack” is all 
blue, with a white sun in the center. 


“Rosemary for Remembrance,” by Helen Sherman 
Griffith. A love story of the traditional type, which 
will appeal to all those who enjoy fiction of the old- 
fashioned kind, with a simple plot and plenty of in- 
terest of the every-day sort. Miss Griffith writes with 
an easy style and tells her story as if she enjoyed it. 
Price, $1.20 net. The Penn Publishing Co., Philadelphia. 
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LET YOUR NEXT GIFT BE A COPY OF 


ACADIAN 
REMINISCENCES 


The True Story of Evangeline 


By JUDGE FELIX VOORHIES, 
or LOUISIANA 


And Receive Free a Picture of 


EVANGELINE 


A reproduction of HOWARD CHANDLER 


0 NIC CHRISTY’S Famous $1200 Painting of 
| 








) ST I this BEAUTIFUL ACADIAN GIRL. 


4/ F h “ | For sale at all book stores, or BOTH 
or the restoration of energy; |/ will be sent to any address, Post 


the relief of mental and nervous Baker & Taylor Company Paid, for ONE DOLLAR, by 
/ exhaustion, and to give one a || Once JACOBS NEWS DEPOT CO., Publishers, 
! good appetite there is nothing so Cc Opelousas, La. 
| beneficial as Once a little boy, Jack, was oh! 
ever so good, 


. 
} Horsford % Till he took a strange notion to 


i ery all he could. 


1 Acid Phosphate || | So he cried all the day, and he iS AAC PITM aN 


| (Non-alcoholic.) cried all the night; 


Rumford Chemical Works,Providence,R 1. |)! | He cried in the morning and in SHORTHAND 
WN papers Yy|\ — the twilight: 
wt 72 =S = = 


e-- : Fe rie a as worse 2S 25/1 ge IN THE EXTENSION TEACH 
Carnegie College--Home Study--Free Tuition, Noarse a6 @ crow, . 


. it 
Carnegie College gives free tuition by mail to And his mouth grew so mange ® ING AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


the first applicants from each post-office. Normal, looked like a great O. 
Teacher’s Professional, Grammar School, High a 
School, College Preparatory, Civil Service, Book-| It grew at the bottom, and Books in use 
keeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, Greek, Span- 4 
ish, Latin, German, Italian, Drawing, and Agri- grew at the top; “Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand,” 


cultural Courses are thoroughly taught by cor- ; i 
respondence. Applicants for free tuftion should It Srew till I thought it never $1.50 


apply at once to | would stop. i ’ F niga 
—* CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio | Each day his great mouth grew Practical Course in Touch Typewriting, 


taller and taller, 75 cents 


| h | | hal And his dear little self grew 
n a eS n ene smaller and smaller. Send tor copy of 


From your handkerchief | At last, that same mouth grew “Pitman’s Journal.” 
Colds, coughs, sore throat, headache || so big that—alack!— denial 
Cleansing, Effective, Antiseptic | It was only a mouth with a 


25 CENTS DRUGGISTS |, border of Jack ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


| And so this was all that was 2 West 45th Street New York 





Your Money Back if Not Satisfactory 


















































VES a | left of poor Jack: 


SEWING MATERIALS for Schods; The great gaping mouth, like a 
| BEADS tnd all febrice used in Bewag Classes wide-open sack! CENTURY 


thatean’ tbe hed sloovhere Sead stamps for mall iat, Bet, 1800, —P. K., in St. Nicholas. INDIVIDUAL DRILL CARDS 





PETER BENDER, IMPORTER, 111 K, 9th ST., N, ¥, 


V7 "To) a a) ae IN NUMBER 


Ten Sets covering all grades. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. fe@osus mauled afi ; Perception Word, and Number 
* free to Teachers. ‘ re S 

Speakers, Recitations, Dialogues, Plays, Marches, “wr dtlid s Cards, Word, Number, and Sen- 

Drills, Exercises, Celebrations, Entertainments, : ; 

Games, Songs, Teachers’ Books and Dictionaries tence Builders 

Reward and Gift Cards, Drawing, Sewing, Number : 

Reading, Alphabet and Busy-work Cards, Reports, P. & L. LINE OF DRAWING 

Records, Certificates, Diplomas, Drawing Stencils, Hey PAPERS 

Blackboard Stencils, Colored Pegs, Sticks, Beads, 

Papers, Stars, wing eee gh a tl 4d — \ Guaranteed to be the best on 

Sewin: ilkette, Needles, Scissors, ackboards, 3. r % 

Senaten, Ceapene, Mane. Globes, all School Goods. AY the market for school use. 

Address to A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. S 














Write for samples. 


Motor Work and Formal Studies PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO. 
By CHARLES DAVIDSON, Ph.D. 57-59 East 11th St., New York City 
Professor of Education in the University of 


Maine. s Fe WATERVLIET 
Cloth, $ .75; by mail, $ .80. Paper covers, $ .60. EDI Wed DAC INELL MENEELY &CO. (West Troy), N.Y. 
A timely and practical discussion of Motor Ac- The Old Reliable | CHURCH, 
tivities and Formal Studies in Primary Grades. Meneely Foundry, | CHIME 5 [ 





























* 
. A. DAVIDSON, The Study-Guide Series Established SCHOOL 
ws Cambridge, ey ° Baker & Taylor Company nearly 100 years ago. | & OTHER 
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The Typewriter in Mov- 








ing Pictures 


In the new “Commerce and 
Industries” films, soon to be re- 
leased for distribution in the 
moving picture houses through- 
out the world, the efficacy of the 
film as an instructor is well 
demonstrated. For the purpose 


of the pictures will be to in-} 


struct as well as_ entertain. 
They will tell the story of the 
greatest modern appliances and 
will show in the most effective 
way possible their mechanical 
development. 

The first film will tell the 
well-known story of the inven- 
tion of the Remington Typewri- 
ter and will depict that historic 
visit to the factory at Ilion, 
N. Y., when the firm of E. Rem- 
ington & Sons agreed to manu- 
facture the new labor saver. 

Following these scenes come 
those showing the manufacture 


of the typewriter parts as it is| 
carried on in the factories of to-| 


day. Then the assembling of 
the parts is given until a.com- 
plete Model 10 Remington Type- 
writer is constructed before the 
eyes of the audience. 

A picture of “Miss Reming- 
ton” also appears in her char- 
acteristic role of taking dicta- 
tion and transcribing her notes 


on her No. 10 Remington just | 
as a million “Miss Remingtons” | 
are doing every hour in the, 


day the world over. 


Those who have seen the pic- | 
tures say that they are of great | 


interest and are highly instruct- 


ive. When once the possibili-| 


ties of the moving picture as an 


educator are appreciated, the| 
idea will be developed and the) 


moving picture in its new mis- 


sion will be applied to every) 


field of human interest. 


A1pD DIGESTION by taking! 
Dyspeplets. They act quickly. | 
Pleasant sugar-coated tablets. 


10c. All druggists. 


A Poor Way 


It’s a poor way to sit down | 


to one’s table, with the pains of 


dyspepsia in one’s’ stomach? | 


The meal is not enjoyed and 
may not be retained. There is 
a cure for dyspepsia—and we 
use the word CURE in the strict 


sense—in Hood’s Sarsaparilla. | 


It is remarkable what a salu- 
tary effect this medicine has on 
the stomach and other digestive 
organs. If you are dyspeptic 
take this medicine, and take it 
now—in advance of the Christ- 
mas dinner. 








Esterbrook 


School Pens 





l Used in a great majority of 
the public schools of the 
United States. 

Backed by a half-century’s reputation and success. 


Caretully designed for each grade of school and 
college work. Perfectly made, thoroughly tested 
and fully guaranteed. 


At All Stationers. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Manufacturing Co., 
95 John St., New York 








Works: CAMDEN,N. J, 











Something New in Drawing Studies 


) AGraded Course in Mechanical Drawing 


FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
Designed by EDMUND KETCHUM 


if These drawings have been planned especially forthe busy teacher. They offer a prac 
E} tical means of presenting to the class a series of mechanical drawings which develop the 
bi idea of how Working Drawings are made, of accurate measuring, neatuess and good arrange- 
ment. No models or solids are needed and the objects are such as can be made with few 
tools. These drawings make mechanical drawiug practical in schools where it has hereto 
fore been prohibitive because of a lack of just such explicit lessons as a.e found in this course 


Four sets, for Grades Six, Seven, Eight and Nine. 
PER SET, 25 CENTS 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO: KANSAS CITY: 
THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY HOvUVER BROS., Agents 
80 Wabash Avenue 418 E, oth St. 

















THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


B, F, CLARK, Prop. 


Steinway Hall Chicago 
Peyton Block Spokane, Wash. 


Standard for about a quarter of a century. If available on short notice, write stating your 
qualifications and expectations. Correspondence confidential. Recommendations direct. 
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Teachers’ Agencies 


BREWE 





AGENCY 


|Webster’s Ardent Tribute 
:| to a Springfield Product 


TEACHERS’ § 


[From the Troy Press] 
The three grandest works in 
|the English language, or any 


| other, are the 


LUM Bl 


302 AUDITOR 


Kellogg's Agcncy x 


AN AGENCY 
Se a Fe | 
RECOMMENDS 


and recommends you 
The School Bulletin Agency, C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N.Y. 


that is more. Ours 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. J. ALBERT, MANAGER 
623 S. WABASH AVENUE CHICAGO, ILL. 
Twenty-sixth year. Best Schools and Colleges everywhere our permanent clients. 
You want to read our new booklet “Teaching as a Business.” 
Realty Building, Spokane, Washington. 
Western Offices Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho. 





31 Union Sq., New York | 
Twenty-first year, same manager. Has 

servea tnousands of , teachers and em- || 
ployers. R h all the 
year round, First <— High School and | 
other high grade teachers always ready. 

Write, telegraph or ’phone. | 








is valuable in proportion to its 
influence, If it merely hears 
is something, but if it is 
asked to recommend a teacher; 

















TWENTIETH YEAR CHICAGO: 


17 East 
VAN BUREN ST. 


B. F. CLARK, Proprietor 


EXCLUSIVELY A MEDIUM OF COM- 
MUNICATION BETWEEN THE BEST 


NORTHWESTERN 
OFFICE: 


BOISE, IDAHO 


























AGENCY 


Manager 
Syracuse, 





ILDING | 


'of wisdom, 


| because, 
| basis of solid scholarship, it is. 

nevertheless an expandin 
| evolutionary work, keepin 


Holy Bible (divine), 
Shakespeare (genius) and 
Webster’s dictionary (educa- 


| tional). 


Together these books form a 
library of inexhaustible mines 
enchantment and 
culture. 

The Holy Bible and Shakes- 


| peare are finished products; old, 


yet ever new, with no one to-. 
question their supremacy and 
immortality. To add to or take 


|from these mighty volumes 


would be sacrilege; an impair- 
ment of their inherent grandeur, 
beauty and power. 

Webster’s dictionary (of 


| which the New International is 
| the latest, largest, most lumi- 
| nous and exhaustive expression) 


differs from these other books 
albeit resting on a 


and 
step 
with the music of progress and 
gathering into its insatiable 
maw all the additions to the 


| English language. 


It is a prodigy of scholastic 
achievement, eclipsing in au- 
thority, range and excellence all 
other lexicons combined, yet re- 
taining the simplicity and intel- 
ligibility which render it con- 
veniently available for every 
class of students and readers. 

The multiplicity of modern- 
isms evoked by this electrical 
age and its multifarious devel- 
opments, words that would be 
Greek to our fathers, are given 
and defined with praiseworthy 
particularity. And the accretion 
of new significations to old 
words, the nprmal result of 
usage, is presented with admir- 
able fidelity. 

For three-quarters of a cen- 
tury the Webster dictionaries 
have been in the lead; but the 
New International is the crown- 
ing glory of them all. It is es- 
sentially and emphatically a 
20th-century product. It makes 
every earlier dictionary seem 
crude by comparison. 

Webster’s New International 
dictionary rises to the dignity of 
an institution, and one in which 
every speaker of the English 
tongue has great reason to be 
proud. 

(Continued on page xv) 








EDUCATIONALINSTITUTIONS AND 
COMPETENT TEACHERS 
The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
2A Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
New York, 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago; 39 Jackson Boulevard Berkeley, Cal., 2142 Shattuck Ave. 
Washington, 1505 Penn Ave. Denver, 816 Cen. Sav. Bk. Bldg, Los Angeles, 238 Douglas Bldg. 
Portland, Ore., 611 Sweetland Bldg. 
TEACHERS’ 
————-H. E. REED, 
637-641 University Block, Y 
Syracuse is an educational center. We shave exceptional facilities for 
registering and placing teachers. We have calls for teachers every week 
in the year. If you want a teacher or a position write to us. Send for circular 
> ] 70 Fifth Avenue 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 9 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other yored to college, | 
public and private schools. Advises parents about schools. W.O.PRATT, Manager. 
SCHERMERHORN TEACHER 8’ 
The Agency that selects one candidate for a position is sure to meet your wants. 

Established for Fifty-two Years. 


Consult us and be sure. 





353 Fifth Avenue, New York City | 
BILLINGS’ COURT BUILDING, ENTRANCE 34th STREET 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 
TEL. 1286 MADISON SQUARE 


ALBANY =TEACHERS’ 


Has good positions for good teachers with good records. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. | 





Send for Circulars 


AGENCY | hore COLIC, and is the 


ACENCY Rest and Health to Mother and Child 


Mrs. Wrnstow’s Sootntnc Syrvr 


| has been used for over 1? f YEARS 
| GHILDREN > of be 
WHIL 


| ++ ith 


RS for their 
EATE ETHING, 





PERFECT 5u 
OOTHES the CHILD, SO 
CUMS. ALLAYS all PAIN: 

best y 

DIAR It is absolutely 

| harmless. Be — and ” for “Mrs. 
| Winslow's Soothing S: *” and take ne 
other kind. Twenty-five "Wie a bottle. 
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Loss of Appetite 


Is loss of vitality, vigor or tone, and is 
often a forerunner of prostrating dis- 
ease. 

It is serious and especially so to 
people that must keep up and doing or 
get behindhand. 

The best medicine to take for it is 
the great constitutional remedy, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Which purifies and enriches the blood 
and builds up the whole system. 

Get it today in usual liquid form or 
chocolated tablets called Sarsatabs. 





NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 


Washington Square, New York City 


A professional school, on a graduate 
basis, for the advanced study of educa- 
tion. Furnishes unusual facilities to col- 
lege graduates and teachers of experi- 
ence for a broad study of educational 
problems. Offers 54 courses in psychol- 
ogy, philosophy, history and science of 
education, experimental pedagogy, and 
education of defectives. 

Bulletin describing courses sent on ap- 
plication. 


THOMAS M. BALLIET, Dean 








Send for Catalog 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. 


851-853 SIXTH AvE., New YorK 
N. W. Cor. 48th St. No Branch Stores 


FRENCH 


and other foreign 


BOOKS 


» LASS PINS si 


sew ./ For College, School, Society or Lodge. p 
Descriptive catalog with attractive prices / 
mailed free upon request. a ailrobse of 
pins here illustrated with any three letters a » 
one or two colors of enamel, STERLING SILVER, 25% 250 NO he 
each; $2. 50 doz. ; SILVER PLATE, 100 each; $14.00 doz. 
BASTIAN BROS. CO, Dept. 665 ROCHESTER, Ne ¥ 





We publish the Bercy, 
Da Croquet, Sauveur 
and other well-known 
methods. 




















Connecticut, New Haven, 807 York St. 


New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics 


25th year. Courses in educational, medicinal and recreative gym 
nastics, fitting for teachtng, physical training and playgroundwork 
New boathouse and athletic field. Summer session. Catalogue. 





(Continued from page xiv) 

It is a monument to modern 
scholarship, and yet a towering 
tribute to the work and wisdom 
of Noah Webster, who builded 
better than he knew. 

From the editorial page of the 
Springfield Republican, 
Springfield, Mass., 

Feb. 20, 1911. 


The Typewriter Industry 


Among the many American 
industries which distribute their 
products thruout the world and 
lead the old industrial nations 
of Europe in size and impor- 





EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals,ChemicalApparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 





Everything needed in the Laboratory. 
Glass blowing done on the premises. 
Metalware Manufacturing Depart- 
ment in the House. 





tance, none is more typical of 
the aggressiveness and success 
of the American commercial 
spirit than the typewriter in- 
dustry. It is stated upon com- 
petent authority that 90 per 
cent of the typewriters used in 
the civilized world are made in 
the United States. Notwith- 
standing the large and growing 
market for typewriters in Eng- 
land, Germany and France, 
countries numbering in their 
population many skilled indus- 
trial workers, the fact remains 
that the people of these coun- 
tries use American typewriters 
to a larger extent than ever be- 
fore, altho for several years for- 
eign manufacturers have had 
machines on the market and 
have competed vigorously at 
home and abroad. 

While typewriters were orig- 
inally designed for regular cor- 
respondence, they are to-day 
used for all classes of tabu- 
lating, statistical and account- 
ing work, so that many cor- 
porations use from four to ten 
times more typewriters in this 
work than they use for corre- 
spondence. The most remark- 
able growth in the typewriter 
industry in the past decade has 
been that of the Underwood 
Typewriter Company, which 
is to-day one of the largest com- 
panies in the world making 
typewriters. The Underwood 
Standard Typewriter was the 
original front stroke, visible- 
writing machine, and upon its 
appearance on the market in 
1897 met with immediate popu- 


lar approval, which, we are in- 
formed, has constantly grown in 
all countries to such an extent 
that for several years the sales 
of Underwood machines have 
increased to a marked degree. 
The design and construction 
of the type bar mechanism em- 
brace only three parts, the low- 
est possible number, and the re- 
sultant responsiveness of the 
keys, when struck, gives an ease 
of operation and positive ac- 
curacy with a minimum exertion 
on the part of the operator. The 
Underwood Standard typewriter 
represents the highest degree of 
mechanical efficiency attained in 
the construction of typewriters, 
according to verdicts of commit- 
tees of awards of various expo- 
sitions. These achievements are 
matters of pride to the makers 
of the machine and explain in 2 
large measure the reasons why 
the machine occupies as high a 
position of popularity as we 
have previously referred to. 


Be merry all, be merry all, 
With holly dress, and festive 
hall; 
Prepare the song, the feast, the 
ball, 
To welcome Merry Christmas! 
—SPENCER. 


D. C. Heath & Company, 
Boston, New York, and Chicago, 
announce for early publication 
“Selections from Caesar for 
Sight Reading,” by Harry F. 
Towle and Paul R. Jenks. The 











HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 


fingers absolutely, removing not only every 
suggestion of dirt; but also any dried, half- 
dead skin that disfigures the hands, and this 
in so gentle, wholesome a way as to materia ly 
benefit the remaining cuticle. 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘The School Journal” 


book will contain first of all a 
list of about one thousand com- 
mon words which the pupil is 
supposed to have learned by the 
time he has finished the first two 
books of the Gallic War. This 
list is followed by selections 
from the fifth, seventh, and 
eighth books of the Gallic War 
and from the first book of the 
Civil War. The words and 
phrases upon which the pupil 
needs especial assistance are 
printed at the foot of each page. 
Teachers following the recent 
recommendations upon the 
teachings of Latin in high 
schools will welcome a book of 
this kind. 








What is Castoria. 


ASTORIA is a harmless substitute for Castor Oil, Paregoric, Drops and 
Soothing Syrups. It is pleasant. It contains neither Opium, Morphine nor 
other Narcotic substance. Its age is its guarantee. It destroys Worms and allays 
Feverishness. It cures Diarrhea and Wind Colic, It relieves Teething Troubles, 
cures Constipation and Flatulency. It assimilates the Food, regulates the Stomach 
and Bowels, giving healthy and natural sleep, The children’s Panacea—The 
Mother's Friend, 
The Kind You Have Always Bought, and which has been in use for over 
30 years, has borne the signature of Chas, H. Fletcher, and has been made under 
his personal Supervision since its infancy, Allow no one to deceive you in this, 
All Counterfeits, Imitations and “Just-as-good” are but Experiments that trifle with 
and endanger the health of Infants and Children—Experience against Experiment, 


: Letters from Prominent Physicians 
addressed to Chas. H. Fletcher. 


Dr. Albert W. Kahl, of Buffalo, N. Y., says: ‘‘I have used Castoria in 
my practice for the past 26 years. I regard it as an excellent medicine 
for children.’’ 

Dr. Gustave A. Eisengraeber, of St. Paul, Minn., says: “I have used 
your Castoria repeatedly in my practice with good results, and can recom. 
mend it as an excellent, mild and harmless remedy for children.” 

Dr. E. J. Dennis, of St. Louis, Mo., says: “I have used and prescribed 
your Castoria in my sanitarium and outside practice for a number of years 
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it} ALCOHOL 3 PER CENT. 


EIR] | similating the FoodandRegula 


||| | NOT NARCOTIC. 


AVegetable Preparation forAs-| 
|| ting the Stomachs and Bowels of 
INFANTS = CHILDREN 


|| Promotes Digestion Cheerfu- 
\)))) | Ress and Rest.Contaiits neither 
-| Opium.Morphine nor Mineral. 





| perfect Remedy for Consfiga- 
(eee sour Stomach Dlarrivea 
Worms Convulsions Feverish: 
ness and LOSS OF SLEEP. 


EE O6 


FacSimile Signature of 








NEW YORK. 
At6 months old 


; 35 Doses - 35 CENTS 
—————— 


ta 


Exact Copy of Wrapper. 


and find it to be an excellent remedy for children.” 

Dr. S. A. Buchanan, of Philadelphia, Pa., says: “I have used your Cas- 
toria in the case of my own baby and find it pleasant to take, and have 
obtained excellent results from its use.” 

Dr. J. E. Simpson, of Chicago, Ill., says: “I have used your Castoria in 
cases of colic in children and have found it the best medicine of its kind 
on the market.” 

Dr. R. E. Eskildson, of Omaha, Neb., says: “I find your Castoria to be a 
standard family remedy. It is the best thing for infants and children I 
have ever known and I recommend it.” 

Dr. L. R. Robinson, of Kansas City, Mo., says: “Your Castoria certainly 
has merit. Is not its age, its continued use by mothers through all these 
years, and the many attempts to imitate it, sufficient recommerdation? 
What can a physician add? Leave it to the mothers.” 

Dr. Edwin F. Pardee, of New York City, says: “For several years I hava 
recommended your Castoria and shall always continue to do so, as it haa 
invariably produced beneficial results.” 

Dr. N. B. Sizer, of Brooklyn, N. Y., says: “I object to what are called 
patent medicines, where maker alone knows what ingredients are put in 
them, but I know the formula of your Castoria and advise its use.” 


CENUINE CASTORIA atways 


Bears the Signature of 


va 





The Kind You flave Liways Bough 


‘THE CENTAUR COMPANY, T7 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


Hon  Sérny, shoe aR TY) 





